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Abstract 

This report examines the biography, the teaching goals for elementary school social studies, and 
the specific U.S. history-social studies goals and curriculum mediation practices of one fifth- 
grade teacher. Ramona Palmer. Daily lessons and classroom teacher-student interactions are 
described in detail as Palmer moved through a six-week unit on the American Revolution with 
her fifth graders. Six students were interviewed both before and following the unit to assess 
what they learned. Additionally, the entire class was asked before the unit to write what they 
knew and what they still wished to learn about the American Revolution. After the unit, students 
were asked to write what they had learned. Analyses of the student assessment d?/ca and the 
teaching episodes suggested that Palmer appeared to be successful at reaching her curriculum 
and teaching goals which included (a) helping students to learn and understand the chronology, 
events, persons, and historical details of the American Revolution period, (b) attempting to 
breath some life into the content through historical fiction accounts (c) assisting her students 
in "internalizing" events of the period through reports and presentations, and (d) teaching her 
students that knowledge of U.S. history is valuable as an end in itself because it can build an 
appreciation of "our historical heritage." 
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TEACHING ABOUT THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: 
THE CASE OF RAMONA PALMER 



Bruce A. VanSledright'' 

During the 1991-1992 school year, two fifth-grade teachers were observed each day 
while they taught six-week units on the American Revolution-Constitutional period as a part of 
the U.S. history-social studies curriclum required by the school district in which they both 
taught. Data that were collected include (a) detailed fieldnotes and audiotapes of each lesson, (b) 
documents used for teaching purposes (e.g., lesson plans, worksheets, audiovisual question 
guides), (c) structured (audiotaped, transcribed) and informal interview data obtained from 
each teacher (see Appendix A), and (d) detailed information on what the students learned via 
structured interviews with six students from each class (audiotaped. transcribed), student 
assignment samples, and data from a three-item questionnaire (called K-W-L; Ogle, 1 986) 
completed by all students in each class. 

The purpose of the research was twofold: (a) to develop richly descriptive accounts of 
the teachers' teaching and curriculum mediation practices (Parker, 1987; Thornton, 1991) 
and (b) to provide a comparative analysis of the two teachers' practices relative to research 
literature accounts of different teaching traditions, approaches, or types in social studies 
education (Barr, Bartti, & Shermis, 1977; Evans, 1989; Goodman & Adier, 1985; Martorella, 
1985). What folkjws is the chronicle of Ramona Palmer, one of the two teachers. A 
bfographical sketch is provided. Then an account of her U.S. history-social studies curriculum 
goals and specifk: American Revolution period teaching goals are detailtd. The largest portion of 
the report is devoted to a rch, contextualized description of the day-to-day classroom activities 
that make up the substance of the unit. In conclusion. Palmer's approach to the unit and the 
influence it had on her students is discussed. For an account of the other teacher, see 
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VanSledright (1992a). For comparisons between the two teachers, student learning, and the 

comparative strengths and weaknesses of each teachers' practices and their educational 

influences, see VanSledright (1992b). 

A. A Biographical Sketch 

Ramona Palmer (names of the teachers, school, and students are pseudonyms) has been 

teaching elementary school for 26 years. She began at the lower elementary school grades (at 

second grade in a "progressive primary** and at third grade, one year each), moved to a small 

school where she taught grades 1«4 in a self-contained classroom for two years, and then 

finally to the fifth-grade level where she has been ever since. Movement from school to school 

in the early years resulted from her desire to become a nun. Prior to graduate school, she had 

attended Cathoric schools all her life. Her baccalaureate degree came from a small. Catholic, 

liberal arts college in Michigan. After two years as an undergraduate. Palmer was sent to teach 

in Catholic schools in various towns in Michigan because of a shortage of nuns and a rising 

student populatton. She completed her degree through summer and correspondence courses with 

the Catholic college, in 1967, she graduated, receiving a major in English and a minor in social 

science. About her teaching experience that year, she said, 

I was teaching second grade. I got my degree that year. That was very good for me 
because what I had to learn then was that they were taking kids from where they 
were and teaching them, so this was a whole new movement going on in education. 
It made me start k>oking at kkis as individuals and the different patterns in which 
they were reody to learn. It was progressive primary. You dkjn't push a kid. If 
he dkln't learn his letters or alphabet in first grade, you dkJn't push him on. You 
knew there was a growth pattern and that there was maturatk>n. We started 
looking at the chiklren as indivkluals as opposed to large groups of kids that had to 
move from Section A to B to C. 

She brought the progressive primary idea with her to the small, multigraded school she 
moved to next. After two years there developing, among others things, a new appreciation of 
scope and sequence across grades one through four, she requested a transfer back to her 
hometown to be with her mother who was dying of cancer. While taking care of her mother, she 
taught in a Catholfc elementary school in her hometown. When her mother died, she decided to 
leave the convent. She took a position in an inner-city public school which paid almost twice as 



much as she would have earned had she stayed in the Catholic schools. During those two years 
she began work on a master's degree in social studies education from a university in Michigan. 
The courses she took were offered through an educational extension service. Eventually, she 
decided to move to the town in whteh the university was located and finish her graduate degree. 
She applied for a teaching position in the local district and was hired. She has taught in that 
district ^ver since. 

Palmer currently teaches at Matewan Elementary School, a comprehensive K-5 school 
with a largely middle- to upper-mkJdIe-class population of 400 students. The stijdent body is 
approximately 90% Caucasian. Of the remaining 10%, about 6% are African Americans and 
4% are Asian Americans. There are 28 students in Palmer's class. Three are African 
Americans (11%) and three are Asian Americans (11%), reflecting a slightly higher 
proportion of minorities than for the school as a whole. At one time, the room in which Palmer 
teaches housed four classes of students arranged in an open classroom format. At present. 
Palmer shares the large room with Mrs. Gilliom, the other fifth-grade teacher. As enrollments 
declined, partitions were erected in one corner o make room for an after-school daycare 
program. The classroom comer diagonally opposite the daycare room serves currently as a 
'^staging area** for large pedagogical activities and for resource storage. Palmer and Gilliom 
teach opposite one another in the remaining two corners. However, no walls or partitions 
separate them. Palmer and Gilltom also share a sizable office connected to the staging area. This 
office is principally cluttered with a rich variety of accumulated teaching and curriculum 
support materials. 

Palmer was asked to discuss the nature of Matewan school and the community in which it 

was situated. She sakl that parents in the community took a very active role in their children's 

education and in the affairs of the school. She thought in general that this was helpful, but 

indicated that there were pressures associated with it. She put it this way: 

We have a very high parental interest in the students and what the/re doing and 
whafs being accomplished within the classroom. In some aspects it coukl also be 
called pressure. It's a nice thing and it's positive and it's great, but on the other 
hand there's that other aspect, that pressure on your part to perform and 



perform weii because it will be scrutinized by this group. They are involved in 
curriculum and they are much more aware of how a school is run. We have 
parents who sit on curriculum boards. We have parents who will come and ask to 
see the curriculum-not just for reproductive health or social studies, although 
we had a group of parens who did that just to make sure we weren't teaching 
anything that was contrary to their religion. 

During our diSi.ussions of the school and the parent community, the tensioa Pi'Tier 
described between support or involvement and intrusive scrutiny was evident in a number of 
ways. She seemed particularly sensitive about it. She thought that parental worries stemmed 
from the fact that the fifth*grade district curriculum called for a unit on reproductive health. 
This unit was often interwoven with aspects of science and social studies, making these subject 
matters potential targets for careful evaluation as well. She describe it in these terms: 



For instance, 1 will say to the children in reproductive health, which I think in a 
sense dovetails with social studies because you're talking about health and 
science. That's where I teach values. Social studies are kind of wrapped in. The 
kids will talk about abortion which we not supposed to talk about at the fifth- 
grade level. This comes down from the Board of Educatk)n, and the parents' 
groups who have reviewed our curriculum say, "Don't teach this in fifth grade." 
What if questions are asked? I say to them, "This is a topk: that the Board of 
Educatk)n, who is comprised of parents much like your own, have decided that 
your parents want to talk this over with you. I know that some of your parents 
have taken you down to the pro-chok:e rallies and that is their value and their 
opinton and I know that some of your parents have talked to you about whether 
abortton is [acceptable] according to your church's *:ieliefs. What the school 
board is saying on this topk; is that this is where you have to go for your 
informatk^n.** That's the way I handle it at fifth*grade level. There's also a small 
core group on the far right who want us not to interfere with anything that's in 
their own special realm of privacy and family upbringing. That follows through 
with Halk)ween, any of the holklays, sex educatton. [Do you teach holklays?] If 
we teach holkJays at all, we have to teach every single holkiay there is, not just 
Jewish and Christian, but you woukj also have to teach the Muslim, the Buddhist, 
all of them. You'd better cover every single holiday. If you don't do all of them, 
then don't do any of them. That's the policy in this school district. As a result. I 
don't do holkiays at all. 

Palmer appeared interested in th i values and controversial issues embedded in these 
topics, but tended to avokl open confik^t and abkje by district poltoies. In some ways, the tone of 
her votoe implied that she laments missing out on opportunities to discuss openly several of 
these issues with her students. However, she could also appreciate the parental point of view 
especially from her perspective as a mother of two adolescents. 



Despite limitations. Palmer did enjoy parental and community support. She spoke 
highly of the degree of parental participation in school activities. About this participation, she 
made these remarks: 



The parents are truly interested in whars going on in the classroom in a positive 
way and theyVe very active in iheir child's education. Out of the 27 that I've had 
conferences with, there wasn't one apathetic parent. (What do you mean by 
apathetfc?! "1 was never good in reading. I was never good in math." There's not 
the oW stereotypy thing of "It was OK for me. so it's OK for my kid too." Instead, 
ifs "How can I help him? What can I do? What outskle reading can he be doing? 
Why doni I see any math coming home?" I had questions from every single 
parent because the social studies grade was satisfa'::tory and not excellent. There 
is no subject that is not scrutinized and no parent not wanting their child to do 
really well In it. They're also very concerned about homework and they're also 
worried about the transitton from fifth grade to mkidle school and what we are 
doing as far as homework and study skills and study habits and building those in 
their child. What are we giving them? What kind of a structure? There's a very 
high interest level in the children's social interactions too. If there's a child 
who's an outsider or a loner, that's not perceived as being creative and different. 
That's perceived as "How can I help him out?" The parents are very concerned 
about how their chiW does. There's much more of an aggressive attack on their 
children's education. Aggressive in a good way. 

Palmer was asked to speak about the climate within the school itself. She believed it to 
be a powerful place to learn and voiced high regard for her colleagues and the school's 
reputation: 



This school has a great deal of positive pride. It's outstanding in the district. 
There are many people who want to transfer into this school: teachers and 
permeable-boundary kids. The principal has to turn away the permeable- 
boundary requests year after year because there's just not enough room. 
Sometimes we have up to 12 or 13 permeable-boundary kkJs every year in our 
school. That's a high number. The parents have to be responsible for getting 
their kWs to and from school because there's no bus servfce for that. The other 
part is that the leadership in this school is on almost every [district] committee. 
Three of us are on the math committee, social studies committee, spelling 
committees, reading committees, you name it. there's a core group that has 
something to say and will be a leader on that math committee. I'm on two of them 
myself and IVe gotten off two, science and social studies. It's an ongoing thing. 
You doni just do your stint and then you're done. You go on and then move on to 
other currfculum areas. (How would you account for that?) Strong 
personalities. It's partly the leadership of the principal. He was a teacher here. 
He was the principal at one area for a tot of years, and then he took a year off and 
went into the classroom, and then that foltowing year they put him here. That 
was probably in 1985. Also, interestingly, five of our teachers are on the board 
of i^5e unton. Aii here. You're talking about negotiators, vice presWents, 
secretaries. So they are active in the union as well as in the curriculum. So you 
don't have anybody who sits back and let's things happen to them. 



She also pointed to the school's principal as a source of strong educational leadership and vision. 



The principars leadership is also very, very good. He*s strong, definitive, and he 
has vision and he doesn't take a lot of nonsense and picayune stuff. He doesn't get 
mired down in details. He doesn't really tolerate a lot of nitpicking and 
backstabbing. It's just not altowed. [How much of a role do you have in shaping 
that viston?] All of us do. It's supposed to be for school improvement, but I 
think what's happened in this school is because of what I had said prior to this. 
You have people with viston and they're going to do this anyway. This is their 
nature. They're not going to stand by. it just so happens that he is a very strong 
person who can lead and to lead means to teach. He kind of steps back and 
delegates some authority. Sometimes he doesn't delegate the autiiority very well. 
It's amazing how people just growl at him and he surrenders and we all start 
working in a group again. [How many staff people?] Seventeen clas&ioom 
teachers. Of those 17, he's very strong too. If he disagrees with the way 
somebody is doing something, there's no bones about it. You change, whether 
you're unton or whatever. [When you said disagree, were you talking atx)ut 
instructional, curriculum, or policy issues?] Could be anything at all. He and I 
went nose to nose over holidays one time. It finally came down to "Regardless of 
what you think, you will follow the district policy on this." "Well, I don*t like 
it." "Well, rm sorry you don't like it, but you will follow it." [Would you say in 
general that there's a pretty good match between him and the staff?] Oh yes. 
Definitely. Probably too, some of the people who are a little difficult 
personality-wise gravitate over here [to Matewan] because you are given your 
freedom, but yet you have structure. It's a no-nonsense approach. He doesnn 
play games with you. That makes this school unique. Kkls know that too. 

Palmer concluded by describing the quality of the teaching staff and the type of school 

they had created at Matewan. She alluded to the effect it had on the her students and those of her 

fifth-grade colleague, Mrs. Gilliom. 

The kids see this kind of cohesive staff...when a staff member comes up to me and 
says, "Mrs. Palmer, so and so didn't do this." I don't sit back and so, "Oh, that's 
all right, Mrs. Gillk>m is like that." That doesn't work. In my class, the teacher 
and I are bantering back and forth about "You can't do this," or, "You've hurt my 
feelings." They [the students] are thriving on this. Ifs just a bantering that's 
friendly. She was teasing me about Snoopy the dog and a kiss from him, and 
students say, "Oh yuck, dog germs," and I said, "Hey you guys, she called me a 
dog." So we joke back and forth, [and I say,] "I can't forgive her for calling me a 
dog." Ifs gotten to the point where some of them skle with her and some skle with 
me and they banter back and forth. One day she wasn't on time for class, so I'll 
send a kM over and he'll say, "Mrs. Giiriom, do you think you're going to have 
time for reading today?" Then the whole class just goes into hysterk:s. But that 
sort of thing brings about community. Ifs a joyful place to be. Ifs a safe place to 
be. Back to the prindpal's leadership, kkjs aren't altowed to be unkind to each 
other here and so ifs a safe place to learn and you learn better in a safe place. 
[So the staff is trying to model a certain sense of community for the kkJs?] 
Right. They like each other and they enjoy each other. You don't always agree 
with somebody, but that doesn't mean you don't have to like them. 
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Palmer's reference to a jovial bantering between staff members reflected as much her 
own personality style as it did the school as a whole. As descriptions of her classroom 
interactions with students will reveal, she possessed a frier^. y wit which often surfaced in 
well-timed puns and comical innuendos. For her, this type of humor created a friendly 
atmosphere which in turn fostered a sense of warmth and community in her classroom and at the 
school. The strong educational and organizational leadership of the principal also helped support 
this climate as her comments suggest. Under his direction, Matewan took its educational 
mission seriously. Subject matter was important and learning it was essential. An orderly, 
structured environment in which to learn was also prized. The staff understood that a favorable 
parental perception of the school was dependent upon maintaining this reputation. 

B. General Philosophy and Teaching Goals 

Learning about subject matter as a general preparation for future life became a key 
theme in what Palmer said about her educational philosophy and teaching goals. In different 
ways, what have been termed the basic subject matters (i.e., the 3Rs) surfaced as important to 
her teaching efforts. Science and social studies were integrators of these basic subjects. She 
said, 

I think you have to give them the basic structure for mathematics, reading, 
sociability. The science and the social studies are going to weave in and out, kind 
of like concentrto circles. I think that's our baste responsibility. I think in the 
process of doing that, you buikj community, you buikJ a social awareness of the 
worW that they leave to the smaller community that they enter here at school. 
They learn acceptable behaviors in this society, on a smaller scale-crime and 
punishment so to speak, the justtee system. Also, just what everyday life is. I 
think also ifs to give kkis structure for six hours in a day in whteh they can feel 
safe in an atmosphere in whteh learning is essential, and that learning is 
internally exciting. 

Asked to explain how she deckJed what kids were going to learn and how this fit her 

perception of the role of elementary education, she responded, 

Reading, math, and the language arts and the basics of, I woukJ say, geography, 
and the bastes of science. Social studies is really what goes on in this class. 
They can learn bastes of geography academteally and how to read tables and 
graphs, that's kind of academte, but the sociability of social studies is all 
interwoven on a smaller scale. 



For Palmer, social studies was tied to learning rules about what it means to be sociable; it was a 
great integrator of social interaction in her classroom community. There were the subject 
matters-science, geography, language arts, history-all to be learned within the context of 
the "sociability of social studies.** 

Palmer added another goal to this philosophy of subject matter learning thai was to re- 
emerge in her discussion of the specific goals for the American Revolution-Constitutional 
Period unit: she wanted learning to be **internally exciting.** She spoke of it this way: 



Also, when I say it's internally exciting-it's a personal bias of mine- I hate it 
when people say "Learning should be fun.** That bothers me... because that's 
misinterpreted. Learning then becomes a Sesame Street or a song and dance 
routine. What is internally exciting to me is the awe and wonder. That's what 
learning is about. That's what babies do when they first pick up a block or find 
out how to sit up. My daughter asked me what heaven was like. I said, **You know 
that feeling you get when you finally figure something out and then you're awed? 
That's heaven. That* s knowledge.** That's personal for every person. As a teacher 
I wouki like to be able to see that at least once a year in every kid. 

To give applied substance to these ideas. Palmer formulated them within the context of 

her specific role as a fifth-grade teacher. One particular aspect of this role involved, as she 

notes, preparing her students for middle school. This entailed, among other things, developing a 

sense of personal responsibility about the learning process, which in turn meant a serious 

attitude toward school and school knowledge and good work habits. 



The key features are to recognize that love of learning or the excitement of 
learning. The other thing is to give them structure and understanding, patience. 
Each classroom has a different role in this school is what we're saying. Fifth 
graders have a role. They are the big guys. They finally made it. They're the 
leaders in the safety squad. They're the leaders of the k5ds. They get the jobs to 
run around and help with things. They are also getting homework for the first 
time, so that aspect of their responsibility is growing with them. My role is to 
help them recognize that. It's tb help them be confident about their skills in 
doing that. It's their role to interact with each other socially, as they're starting 
to t:>ecome more socially aware of male-female relattonships, of their own bodies, 
of their own sense of humor. My role is also to help them take risks about 
learning and about each other, as far as **ril help you, even though you haven't 
been very nk:e to me, I'll risk and open up a little bit.** Help them to become 
independent. All of that is preparing for middle school. You're preparing them 
for indepetKlence. You're preparing them for good woric habits and you're doing it 
on a smaller sc£'9. We're not talking about putting them over there with a team 
of 50-some kids, we're talking about 25-27 right in here and we can wori< on a 
smaller scale. **Where's your woric?** [The students respond,) **You didn't tell 
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me to do that?" "Do I have to say everything?" It's such a change. Personal 
responsibility. School is to be enjoyed. You can come in and have a good time, but 
you better get down to business too, because that's what you're here for 

When asked to elaborate on this goal of developing personal responsibility, she added. 



I basically have very high expectations of [my students). They know what those 
expectations are and they know they have to live up to them or there are 
consequences, personal consequences, and they know I'm high on personal 
responsibility. My approach to them as a whole group in teaching is that 
everybody's involved. There's no time to be out in la-la land. "Did you just take 
a trip? Are you coming back? Are you with me? Where are you? What do you 
have to say?" I won't say to them that their opinion is wrong. I will say, 1 
disagree with you. I have a different opinton than you do. I don't expect you to 
change your opinion," especially when talking in terms of values. They know 
that. 

In addition to fostering personal responsibility, Palmer also stressed the need to 
augment her expectations with an effort to make learning relevant to her students' lives. She 
suggested several ways in which she attempted to accomplish this: 



I also feel it's very important to bring to them what is going on today. I ask. 
"What have you seen today?" All of a sudden they realize something has happened 
in their life that I am aware of, so I'm not out there just talking about something 
that's not relevant. I have to have some credibility. If we're talking about White 
Fang, the movie, then I'm talking about foreshadowing or flashbacks in it in 
reading class. We talk about movies weVe seen recently so it's something 
tangible for them, not something just on a written page. When we talk about 
social studies and about Washington and the cokJ winter, we start talking about 
what it's like outskJe. "This is like the winter of Valley Forge. Can you imagine 
having to go out in your bare feet right now?" That brings it to what it's really 
like. We talk about math that way, reading, anything that's going on in their 
daily life. They have to have something to hang it on. I don't think you can just 
give them facts or explanattons of things. You have to have them hang it on 
something. There has to be a hook up there to hang it on to. 

For Palmer, buiWing knowledge and understanding of school subject matter must 

necessarily connect with the personal experience. These comments about the goal of relevance 

gave rise to an extended discusskjn of Palmer's general social studies goals to which we turn 

next. 

C. Social Studies Goals 
Palmer began with her definition of the social studies as school subjects. She suggested 
that they were comprised of a series of strands; the social (or "sociability" as she put it), the 



economic, the geographical, the historical, and to some degree the political. She noted that the 
social studies were the most relevant school subjects because they dealt specifically with 
students' lives. About history as a social studies strand, she said, **History, then, is what you do 
when you bring all your background with you, not only your own personal story, but the story 
of your parents and grandparents and your forefathers." The social studies were, among other 
things, certain school subject matters that were to be hung on relevant cognitive hooks.2 
When asked to describe other main goals connected to teaching social studies, she 
explained, 

Cultural awareness. Besides knowing about their ehvironmental, political, and 
socioeconomic aspects of their life and historical parts of their lives, it's about 
an acceptance. Acceptance starts at the grass roots level with acceptance of each 
other. That can also go on to the acceptance of different cultures and that...fans its 
way out. I used to do a thing with bringing in parts of your culture to share with 
people. If you were Irish, you brought in something having to do with Ireland 
food-wise and you share that part of it. I do talk to the chikiren about Netsilik 
Eskimos and you talk in broad terms of acceptance of their customs, which seem 
bizarre. [Why Netsilik Eskimos?] Because I know them from MACOS [Man: A 
Course of Study\. And I also know a lot about the Native Americans because I read 
a \o\ about them, so we talk about Sacajawea and some of their [sic] customs, 
having read that book. We talk about the ancient primeval man and how he 
thinks, how he started to. learn about tools, and stuff like that. [Any other 
specific goals?] Environmental awareness. Not only of geography and land 
forms, but environmentally safe practices [such as] saving the environment. 
You bring in again this relevancy of what's going on today. In the nineties, we are 
much more conscious of it. 

As she talked, this preliminary list of goals began to grow rapidly. In addition to the 
subject matters and cultural and environmental awareness, she added making history relevant 
to students' lives, developing a disposition toward tolerance for differences (linked to the 
cultural awareness goal), understanding sexism (linked to tolerance), cultivating global 
political awareness (tied to a growing need to democratize the workj, although she indicated that 



^For Palmer, part of her definitk>n of social studies appeared to be connected to school 
subject matters such as history and geography. These in turn were related to the academic 
disciplines from which they originate. Distinguishing where the borders were in Palmer's 
thought process that separated the social studies from the school subjects from the academic 
disciplines was difficult. She tended to use social studies as an umbrella term. The school 
subject of U.S. history (at fifth grade) was somewhat distinct yet related to her recollection of 
the "scientific" and traditional disciplinary history she encountered in her undergraduate 
educatk)n. 



she seldom touched on this issue), acquiring social studies skills (map reading, graph analysis, 
etc.; and fostering patriotism (linked to her fundamental belief in American democracy as 
defined by the Bill of Rights), In order to communicate these goals, the goals related to history 
particularly. Palmer spoke in terms of a bridge metaphor, a bridge between the ideas to be 
communtoated and her student's experiences: 



Making that bridge is part of why I think you need to have the kids see that there 
is a brklge. and that the/re walking and that the bridge never ends. It's an open- 
ended bridge and where they are on it...there is a cross over. The American 
Revolution may be down here [on the time line] and they're here but they can 
keep on going with it and making it better and better. Human progress. Change is 
good. tt*s when you don1 change that you die. 

As her social studies goal framework continued to expand, she added the importance of 
critical reading skills to the list. In the first weeks of the new year, she spent time instructing 
her students how to read the history textbook and other textual sources they would encounter in 
social studies during the year. These other textual sources were frequently taken from 
histortoai fk^tion trade books, a number of which she used during the American Revolution unit. 
Palmer was especially interested in integrating historical study with language arts. The use of 
historical fk^tion provided an opportunity to accomplish this integration, in fact she was so 
impressed with the idea of a thematic, integrative approach to teaching in general that she 
thought she woukj enjoy organizing the curriculum for the whole school year around several 
different themes (e.g. human survival, war). She felt social studies would be good area in which 
to center the thematk) study. 

In additton to the numerous goals she had already mentioned, she said that she was 

interested in trying to improve students' attitudes about social studies subject matter. She 

provided several examples irxjteating a sense of how she went about this task: 

They have to learn history, read the book, and it can be dull and boring. Today we 
were doing stuff that was kind of cut and dried. We had played Jeopardy the other 
day for the vocabulary words on the cotonies and establishment of the cotonies, so 
today I was doing their work pages and made believe they were a test, so they 
(students] were all up in the air. I sakl "Oh by the way, you can use your books 
for it." "You canr the* saki. "This isn't a testr "irs a test, but you can use 
your books for it." The kiea is to get them not to \ook at it as drudgery, but there 
are different things you have to do. Then we got to talking about a separatist and 



what a separatist was, and I said, "Gee, it really seems kind of stupid if you didn't 
think a separatist was somebody who's separated from the Church of England. 
Don't call me a separatist because I'm never separated from anybody.** And 
they're ail laughing, that sort of thing. I think another thing that would be great 
to do is do a newspaper about the American Revolution. [Do you think it improves 
their attitude?] I think so, I do. Also, the fact that our fifth-grade performance 
is always centered around social studies, dates and times from the very beginning 
of the trek across the Bering Straits right up to the present day. It's just a 
continuum that goes on. I think that's a genera! goal too, to see that they are a 
part of history and when they put on their performance, they are that part of the 
time line, whtoh it just gave me an idea for the background. I was just thinking 
how good it wouki be if you had a time line up there and you had ail these different 
people and at the end of this time line you had their class picture. 

Social studies, it has been argued, centers its curricular rationale on the development of 

what some have called citizenship action goals or dispositions, that is, dispositions to take action 

in certain situations or in connection with certain issues that are addressed by the subject 

matter. Palmer was asked to explain if and how she dealt with these goals. Here is the 

conversation which in turn branches out into a discussion of her classroom organizational style. 

P: I think there are several things that happen and I can't say they've happened 
with me in the last couple of years...but we got very involved in ecology and that 
became a real project for them. Another thing they have done in the past and 
related to social studies was their food*gathering for the homeless. We haven't 
done that this year. We haven't done that yet at all. One of the kids last year 
thought it would be a good idea to do it all year long as opposed to just 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. People are hungry all year. They aren't hungry 
just at Thanksgiving and Christmas. Also, in this community, they're very 
socially aware people. If you talk to these children, they are very aware of 
giving to those who are less fortunate. All you'd have to do at school is say **Give- 
a*kid*a*coat-campaign/ and they respond to it immediately. 

V: How about in the school here, with say a student government? 

P: We don't have student government here. 

V: Some people talk about building citizen action disposittons in kids by letting 
them partkDipate in the decision-making process in school. Does any of that go on 
here? 

P: Every classroom has to do that at the beginning of the classroom. Whether or 
not those are handed down from above by the teacher individually or they are 
collectively thought about, whk:h is probably 90% of the time, I would think. 

V: What do you do? 

P: I have to tell you that there's usually just two rules. I just make it simple. 
Respect for one another and safety. Those are the two things. What I usually say 
to them, ''Name some situattons in which you would have to practice that.** 
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V: What about decisions that go on in class, like about a class party or other 
things? 

P: I don't do a lot of that anymore. I used to, as a young teacher, get them all 
involved and it was their project and stuff like that and usually now it's. "The 
party's from 2 to 3 on Friday afternoon and IVe contacted the room mothers and 
if you want anything different, be sure to let your mother know." I think 
expediency-wise, because of the amount of work and academics, discipline 
problems among the students in the classroom; for me, expediency dictates. Most 
of them fee! that if there's a problem that they don't totally disagree with it. they 
can talk about it and it will be taken care of. I guess in a lot of ways this is an 
autocratfc society in my room. If you want something done there are people who 
come up and talk about it, but I guess they usually come to me to take care of it. 

V: So there are opportunities for some decision making on their part but it's 
more autocratic rather than less? 

P: I think so. They know that there are choices to make and it is their choice to 
make it, but it is also their responsibility to make the correct choices or there 
are consequences. 

Facing the importance of academic and classroom structure demands, demands that 
emanated as much from her personal beliefs as they did from the school's and principal's no- 
nonsense approach. Palmer opted for an autocratic organizational style. It served, as she notes, 
a need for expediency. She explained that the curriculum plate at Matewan was exceptionally 
full in aii subject matter areas. In order to address this full plate, she needed to be efficient. 
Taking time to engage in deciston-making exercises, while valuable and important in their own 
right, stole crucial time away from other goals. The path that conjoined curriculum content 
goals, her beliefs about their importance, and the organizational style expected at Matewan 
turned out to be a rather straight and narrow one. About curriculum guidelines and school 
policy, she said. 

We have to follow the curriculum. We have to foltow those district guidelines and 
if we go over and above any of those, we have to foltow a polfcy from the Board of 
Educatton in whteh it has to meet certain curricular standards that will indeed fit 
with the goals of the district. For instance, if a teacher suddenly thinks that 
South American and Central American and Mextean cultures all betong in the 
same unit and she brings in everything from Mexico and South America and 
things that she's collected in the last 15 or 20 years and she does a whole unit on 
that and has books and goes to the library and gets films and all this stuff that she 
does...she has to make sure that every bit of that printed or visual or audto 
material clears the board policy. If she has a question about it, she goes down to 
the principal. The principal says, "Fine with me. I don't see a problem here." 
Or he has a questton and you take It to the board and see if it's going to pass. If 
indeed they say, "no," she can't teach it. Anything that has to do with the 
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curriculum guide, you teach. It's been approved by the Board of Education. If you 
stick within that, you haven't a worry in the world. You take any materials that 
haveni been approved by the board and not in the curriculum guide, you have to 
make sure it passes the board. 

Palmer interpreted the curriculum guidelines approved by the school board in a very 
straightfor//ard (some might say legalistic) manner. This interpretation in turn meant, in 
terms of fifth-grade U.S. history, a clear and systematic coverage of the chronological order 
presented by the Silver Burdett & Ginn textbook The United States Yesterday and Today (Helmus, 
Toppin, Pounds, & Arnsdorf, 1988). She said that she struggled to "get it all in" during the 
course of the year. However, she suggested that some units she covered in more detail than 
others in order to accommodate student interests and the press for coverage simultaneously. 
The American Revolution and Colonies units were ones that received extended attention while the 
industrial Revolutton. for example, was to receive shorter shrift. Palmer had worked out a 
method (with help from the reading coordinator) for integrating upcoming historical topics 
with language arts in a way thai she felt she was able to **cover ground** more briskly. The 
delicate balance between the desire to address student interests by delving more deeply into 
issues they raised and the need '*to cover the specified curriculum** was generally tilted in favor 
of the latter. Covering the book and following the curriculum guidelines while making subject 
matter as relevant and **internally exciting** as she could appeared to be Palmer's principal 
social studies goal fi'amework. The other goals she stipulated were all pressed into its service. 

Palmer's general social studies goal framework was also significantly influenced by her 
own disciplinary history learning experiences. Many of these occurred in the context of her 
liberal arts undergraduate education and in connection with one social studies education 
professor whom she had encountered in her graduate program. She spoke of the serious way in 
whteh her professors and teachers thought of and taught the discipline of history. She claimed 
that they made learning ab^ it history exciting. They stimulated her reading and interest in the 
fieki. an interest she retained, and one that she wished to instill in her fifth-graders. This 
interest transferred to the social science disciplines as well. 
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When she first began teaching fifth grade, the district social studies goals were 

constructed around the "New Social Studies" curriculum innovation Man: A Course of Study 

(MACOS). The district had purchased the entire program: books, supplementary materials. 

8mm film loops, and teaching kits. Palmer commented on the influence MACOS had for her 

understanding of social studies: 

The MACOS might have been an influence because I started to see that social 
studies is not just dry okj history on a time line. It was talking about culture and 
how culture influences growth and how youYe talking about a pure culture and 
how you pull this pure culture out and take a mk^roscopic took at it. At the same 
time, the Mesozoic Indian that we were studying was a pure culture and it was in 
the 1920s and we compare it with the 1920s of the United States. We used to do 
a program with the Charleston and dancing. It was a strong contrast to what was 
going on in a society that was much more "culturally advanced" than this pure 
society. Here was this whole thing about comparing and contrasting, accepting 
differences. What makes a society a society? What are the influences on 
culture? Why do we have trouble communicating with other people? Because we 
don't understand their culture or what is dear to them, and how the United States 
is a whole melting pot of all these different cultures. That's when it ail started to 
fall in place for me. 

I^ter. in response to a question about addittonal influences, she added. 

I think, if anything, it's probably my love of people. I think to me that's what 
social studies is al! about. People make history. People change our planet. We 
are changed by our physteal environment, and how are we changedl That sort of 
stuff always interested me. Anthropology has always been very strong. I'm 
absolutely fascinated by the dinosaur age and early cave man and all those things. 
They found that man that was 4.000 years oU and the whole class got into that. 

Eventually the school distrtet dropped the anthropotogically-oriented MACOS program in 

favor of a stronger emphasis on geography and history. Palmer suggested that district 

curriculum supervisors became somewhat disturbed because students were doing poorly on 

tests of their geography and historcal knowledge. As a consequence of the MACOS program. 

students demonstrated proficiency in critical thinking and on assessments of their acceptance of 

multicultural perspectives, but. according to the supervisors, they lacked rudimentary facts. 

The shift to geography and history in fifth grade was designed to attack this perceived weakness. 

Palmer sakJ that she believed the change occurred in the 1978-1979 school year, roughly 

paralleling the nattonwide "return to the basics." 
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Finally, Palmer attributed much of interest in social studies and its influence on her 

general goats to her family, her mother in particular: 

When you asked me what made me a people person, Tm wondering if a great deal 
of it isn't parental influence and the type of personality I am. My parents were 
very friendly and outgoing and I think this business of caring for people and 
understanding comes from them. This is the 1950s that I was brought up in, and 
a lady came to our door and wanted my mother to sign a petition to prevent a black 
family from moving into our neighborhood. My mother, who is a very quiet 
woman would not raise her votee to other people...she raised her voice to this 
woman and tokJ her to get off her porch and off her property and was very 
forceful about the fact that this woman had no business even asking for such a 
thing. We coukl say "damn" and "heir in our house, but if we sakJ "nigger," we'd 
get our mouth washed out with soap. It*s amazing to me because it was just not 
alk)wed. Maybe thafs where it comes from. Maybe this respect for human 
beings comes from that My mom wasn't a staunch Catholte. She was a free 
thinker. It cost her a tot of pain. !t probably rubbed off on me. It probably got 
me into the most trouble because I didn't swallow a lot of the stuff they told me in 
the convent either. I made discerning cncices. 

A most crucial discerning choice, as we know, involved Palmer's decision to leave the convent 

and take up residence as a teacher of fifth-graders in the public schools, a choice she later said 

caused some consternation. She was quite proud of her mother's free-thinking style, a style she 

was fond of emulating. 

In summary, Palmer's social studies goals reflect an assortment of potentially 

conflating influences. Raised in a Catholic home with some implicit expectation that she would 

endure the rigors and self-discipline necessary to become a nun, she was also affected by a 

mother who engendered a respect for differences and promoted the right to make "discerning 

chofces/ Her mother's beliefs in turn spari^ed Palmer's interest in history and the social 

sciences as she sought a deeper undetstanding of human social interaction. In college, Palmer 

found these courses nriost stimulating. She also found herself under the sway of undergraduate 

professors who taught her (in the 1960s) about the rigors of disciplinary ways of knowing and 

about methods for ascertaining knowledge. Experience teaching MACOS catered to her continued 

interest in the importance of critical thinking skills, tolerance for different cultural 

perspectives, and the right to express those differences. However, when the school district 

dropped the MACOS program in favor of more textbook-based, scf»ool subject-matter approach 

to history and geography, she claimed she made the transition quite easily. Although she wanted 
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her students to analyze historical interpretations, she also wanted them to learn, understand. 



and appreciate the facts, albeit in way that was **internally exciting,** where history **came 
alive.** 

D. Goals For The American Revolution Unit 
Before discussing her specific goals for the American Revolution-Constitutional Period 
unit, Palmer talked about her approach to teaching history in general. The idea of causal 
relationships seemed quite important to the way in which Palmer approached the teaching of 
U.S. history: 

At the beginning of this year we talked about tools and what tools you use for 
social studies. We talked about indirect sources and how that would be a tool in 
reviewing [history]. We always go back to some kind of review, how things fit 
in. cause and effect: What were the reasons that led up to the Revolutionary War? 
It1l be the same thing back down the road to the war. What led up to this? Back 
in the Revoluttonary War we talked about Crispus Attucks. What happened in 
these years? You're trying to link these chunks of time so they realize they just 
didn't jump from here to here to here. There is a natural flow and these issues 
just didn't die and surface again. I would talk about it in that way. At the end of 
the year, and I have done this before that: **lsn't it amazing that our country is 
based on war after war after war?" We literally put our chunks of history into 
those specific time eras by wars, the Revolutionary War. the Civil War. the War 
of 1812. and on and on. Then we talk about the Great Depresston. How did we get 
out of the Great Oepresston? WorkjWarl. Why does war seem to be the 
catalyst? A professor from my undergraduate college was the one who made 
history come alive for me. Cause and effect was his way of doing it. Probably 
that's why I do it now. 

When she could, Palmer also taught by analogy as a method for developing empathy for 
historical actors and their circumstances. She had students read trade books on historical 
fictton to help foster historical imagination. They were then asked to write reports on what 
they read and sometimes present these reports to the class. Occasionally, as additional means 
for devetopiro empathy and historical imagination, she would ask students to write letters to 
imaginary characters from the past, and where possible, she brought in artifacts for studenis to 
examine. She also used films, videotapes, and filmstrips as pedagogical strategies. She taught 
skills (e.g., map-, graph-, chart reading) within the context of the content itself: **How do you 
get to the content? By using some of the skills. Why is it important to know where these battles 




were? Well you can you use a map that has key symbols to show where the battles were. So you 
use a skill as a way to get to the content," she concluded. 

With regard to how she selected the content, Palmer noted that her role as fifth-grade 
teacher involved presenting an overview of history as stipulated by district guidelines. 
Therefore she folk^wed a chronotogical approach. About the key ideas she had covered by 
midyear, she said, 

I think the key idea IVe worked on this year would be the fact of who the colonists 
were and what a hard time they had. That seems to be a concept that they were 
struggling with, so you hit in on that: the hardships, what they went through, 
what their frustrattons were. Then another concept I will be hitting on is the 
struggle between staying with King George or being uncomfortable about paying 
the taxes and things like that, and was the alternative [fighting for independence] 
more uncomfortable for some other people. Also, I'd like to get into the struggle 
with the Constitution and the Declaration o* Independence. We'll talk about that. 

When she was asked what her students would say about the most important things they 
had learned in social studies if they were asked at the end of the school year, she said, *They 
would tell you about the land bridge, they would tell you about the Native Americans, about the 
Pilgrims, and they would talk about the Revolutionary War, and because we're doing the 
thematic unit with another teacner, they would probably tell you about the westward movement 
and the Civil War. If we're lucky, they would even approach World War I and the Depression." 
She indicated that students would understand her content selection rationale as hinging on the 
development of an appreciatk>n for their own cultural heritage. 

As she discussed her goals. Palmer would frequently return to the idea of "internalizing** 

the content. By this she typically meant the process of learning to imagine the historical period 

and empathize with its characters. It also referred to making the experience seem real enough 

to foster pride in the United States and to affect students' present circumstances as well as their 

sense about the past. Palmer described it this way: 

To me, it has to make it a living thing, that it dkJ happen; these were events, not 
just a ficttonaiized account of something. They need to have that sense of roots 
and patrk)tism. So if they woukj understand this, then they have owned it and 
made it their own. You can read something, but you can know something. You can 
read a book, but to know the book, you put it in part of yourself. YouVe identified 
with it, even If Ifs a third-hand experience. It's something you can hang 
knowledge on or put knowledge into. For instance, when we're talking about the 
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letter writing and all the other stuff in class. I think that's internalizing it. Then 
you go a step farther with that when we start talking about the Constitution, and 
that's when decision-making comes into it. You challenge the Constitution 
because you need to challenge It because that's what It's there for. It's there 
because we are the government of the people, so therefore we can make these 
changes and need to make these changes. My goal would be to make them see that 
the Constitution is a living document that affects their lives today, on a constant 
basis. 

These comments elbited a discusston concerning classroom discourse as it related to her 
pursuit of "relevancy," and on the role that critical thinking played in the process. Although 
Palmer was interested in having her students evaluate the events about which they were 
learning, she suggested that this practice was more common among students in the upper grades. 
Her goal involved developing a greater sense of appreciation for the democratic tradition in this 
country as an ideal, rather than critical thinking as a practical analytic strategy. She put it 
this way: 

"What am I sitting here learning this for? History for history's sake? Or 
history because this is where I came from? These are my roots." This is where 
we're going and what's the tradition that the Bill of Rights and Declaration of 
Independence is steeped in. What are these tradittons? Am I imparting a value of 
pride? Some people woukj think that that wasn't necessary to do, some teachers, 
but most teachers do, most of them are pretty tradittonal in their approach to 
social studies. I think as you get into the upper grades, kids start to become 
critical, not just critical thinkers, but critical of today's place and where it 
stems from. 

Palmer worried that too much "criticism" would aid and abet an already growing sense of 

cynicism in her students. She wanted her students to know and believe that "the system 

worked," that democratic roots and the 6/7/ of Rights were designed to protect the rights of 

citizens. Her sense of critical thinking was turned to face challenges to Constitutional 

guarantees of free speech, due process, and so forth, not toward the limitations of the democratic 

"system" itself nor the general interpretive nature of history. As a result, and as a consequence 

of what she perceived to be signifk^ant time constraints, she avoided a style of classroom 

discourse that encouraged discussion and argumentatton. She sakJ, 

I don't get into a whole tot of the kids arguing about what coukJ be right and what 
coukj be wrong, because of time constraints. In the past, way back in the 
seventies, what I used to do was line them up, when I had smaller groups, and one 
wouU take one skte of the issue and one woukj take the other skie of the issue and 
they coukj only answer to what the last person said, and back and forth that way. 
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They literally were opposing sides and opposing issues. That worked really well, 
but 1 don't do that anyrnore. There isn't a whole tot of discourse back and forth 
between the kkls and me, but on the other hand, the/re doing a tot of the talking 
at the same time, but I guess if you're talking about dtak>gue, I would say not very 
much. If you're talking about them doing a lot of the class speaking and 
interactk>n, yes, quite a lot There's not usually a whole tot of ''Let's sit down and 
discuss." It's usually, "I've got something to tell you. You work with this and 
come back and show me what you ccme up with." i very rarely play devil's 
advocate. Once in a while I do it, but not often. I'm not good at it, so I don't do it. 

For Palmer, classroom discourse was quite tightly controlled, it revolved around 
project assignments and games such as "History Jeopardy," student presentations, and an 
exercise called "Red Light-Green Light" (see, for example, Day #18 in the following section). 
However, it must be noted that, when she taught her students about the 0/7/ of Rights (see Day 
#23 and #24), students did wrestle in a fairly dynamic fashton with interpretations of those 
rights. Despite this. Palmer wouid argue that such lessons had more to do with her "relevancy** 
and "appreciatton of traditton" goals than with critical thinking discourse per se. 

Palmer's specifto unit goals were built around several assumptions. First, she believed 

that her students knew very little about chronological U.S. history, and second, that her role 

involved constructing a number of initial ideas about the sequence of events and their causal 

relationships. Having noted this, she pointed out that her main goals were: (a) sorting through 

the reasons colonists sought independence, (b) understanding the roots of the struggle inherent 

in the search for freedom, (c) studying the struggle itself, (d) learning about the outcome, ar>d 

(e) making sense of the Constitution, About her approach to affecting certain student attitudes 

or dispositions in connectton with these goals. Palmer said, 

The attitudes woukl be one of respect, one of ownership, again, what the struggle 
was, an understanding of what freedom meant and the prtoe that you had to pay for 
this, that this wasn't something you just dto for a couple of years and walked 
away from, that there was a war involved in fighting for our freedom. It wasn't 
just that King George laki down and handed over his throne. There was btoodshed 
over it. It wasn't easily won. The other thing is, and I haven't touched on this 
yet, but the great minds during that time: One borrowing from the other and then 
having this opportunity to buikl a democracy. I don't think I get that across for 
most of the kids. Maybe they're too young for it. 

In several ways Palmer's general and unit teaching goals reflect those that some 
historians and history educators might espouse. She pursues lively, sanguine history, giving it 



the breath of life (Howard & Mendenhall, 1982), making it relevant to studer;ts* personal lives 
by helping them to understand its causal features (Hertzberg, 1985). She plans to build 
historical imagination and empathy (Dickinson & Lee. 1984) through storytelling, analogy, 
historical detail, and the use of historical fiction (Egan, 1986; Freeman & Levstik, 1986; 
Levstik, 1986). While cognizant of the interpretive process of writing and reading history, 
she downplays this in order to favor goals that involve buiWing initial ideas about the content 
for students who may lack them (Brophy, VanSledright, & Bredin, in press), and developing an 
appreciation for the American historical tradition of democracy and human rights. 

In the section to follow, I provide an extended narrative chronology which portrays 
Palmer's efforts to enact these goals within the framework of the American Revolution- 
Constitutional Period unit. I purposely limit the degree to which I offer interpretive 
commentary on the lessons so as to protect the narrative quality of the events and the order in 
which they occurred. Following the narrative, I describe student work, K-W-L and interview 
data (see Appendix B, C, D), and assessment information as each suggests about what students 
learned during the unit. I end by discussing in detail the findings from the student data within 
the context of the lessons and with direct reference to Palmer's stipulated goals. 

E. Teaching The Unit 
Day #1: Teaching the American Revolution (Monday 6 January 1992) 

The winter holiday period has ended. School is back in session. Today marks the first 
day of Ramona Palmer's unit on the American Revolution-Constitutional Period. Before the 
break, Palmer had alluded to the imminent confltet poised to erupt between the colonists and 
their British rulers. Presently, students will explore the events leading up lo that conflict. 
But at the nx)ment, they remained engaged in their comic books and novellas during the silent 
reading time that occurs for fifteen or twenty minutes preceding social studies. 

At 12:30, Palmer announces that students need their textbooks, markers, a pencil, and a 
ruler. With e glint in his eye, Cameron, a small wiry boy, asks Palmer if they are about to play 
Jeopardy. She tells him, "Not today." She then announces to the entire class that the goal in 
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social studies for the day involves developing an overview of events concerning the 
Revolutionary War. 

P: Barry, what does "overview of events" mean? 

Barry [tentatively]: A look over at something. 

P: Any other ideas? Brent? 

Brent: A bird*s-eye view of something. 

P: Yes, we're looking at the whole thing from afar. Turn to page 144 in your text [The 
United States Yesterday aid Today, Helmus et al., 1988]. 
Addie: Are we going to do a timeline? 

P: Yes. You already looked in the book. What do you see on this page? Frederic? 
Frederic: There's a timeline. 

P: Here's the paper you'll use for your timeline. You have to follow several rules. 
Think it through before you paste anything on your paper. You will need to print. 
Always print on social studies maps and charts. What's the first rule? 
Adam: Print! 
Junior: Neatlyl 

P: Yes, good. What's the second rule? 

Adam: Arrange everything on your paper before pasting. 
Palmer takes the class through the rules one more time, stressing that they should test the 
location of the items they wish to kx^ate on the line before actually doing the paste-up. She then 
explores with her students an addittonal reason she has assigned this timeline exercise. 

P: There's a reason I'm asking you to do this besides just the bird's-eye view. What do 

you think that might be? Cameron? 

Cameron [cautk^uslyj: Teach us ... about the past? [several students chuckle] 
P: Yes, but I'm trying to get you to see that things happen in a certain order. There is 
CAUSE and EFFECT. One event LEADS to another like on the timeline in your book. OK. 
begin your own timeline. 
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Groups of students at different desk clusters (4 total, ranging from 2 to 10 students) begin 
conferring with each other about the textbook and how they want their timelines to look. As they 
talk, Barry passes out green and pink pieces of construction paper that students will label with 
various Revolutionary War events and subsequently glue to the larger paper already in their 
possession. 

Pencils and rulers shift about busily on students' desks. Green and pink squares take up 
various kx^tions on the timelines. Students experiment. They have done this exercise in 
preceding units. Palmer makes it a common practice to begin units with timeline exercises to 
orient students to cause and effect relationships and provide perspective from afar. After 10 
minutes of steady activity. Palmer declares that she has good news and bad. The bad news: they 
only have about 20 more minutes to finish their assignment. The good news: they are doing an 
excellent job. 

At the desk cluster with 10 students, all boys, a concern develops about different 
"empty" spaces on the timeline in the textbook. Confused, the boys ask Palmer what these 
spaces mean and about how to include them on their timeline. Palmer calls the spaces 
increments whteh "involves chunks of time," she says. "Put a block ahead of and after each 
increment on your timeline to indicate it's a slice of time-that time goes on indefinitely before 
and after the period we are studying." Several boys nod to indicate that they understand what 
she has said. 

After another 10 minutes pass. Palmer circles the desk clusters passing out 3 x 5 cards 
to students. Each student receives seven cards. Once she has finished. Palmer turns, faces her 
students, and indk^ates that she wishes to relay the homework assignment to the class. 

P: Turn to page 142 for a minute. I have a little homework for you. Use the cards to put 

the seven vocabulary words on one side and write out the definittons of each word on the 

back of the card. 

Cameron: Is this for Jeopardy? 

P [smiling]: It coukl be! OK, if you're not finished, you can work on this later today if 
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you have time or tomorrow morning when you come in. Put your name on your paper 
and put it away in your bool<. Tal<e out your science books. 

Thirty-five minutes elapsed between the beginning of social studies and the request to 
get out the science books. Palmer and fellow fifth-grade teacher, Mrs. Gilliom, share each 
other's students. In the afternoon, Palmer would begin by teaching social studies to her group of 
Students while her colleague taught science to the other group on the opposite side of the room. 
After an average of 40 minutes, the students would switch sides of the room along with the 
subject matter. The request to retrieve science books signaled preparation for this switch. 
Day #2: (Tuesday 7 January 1992) 

Students enter the classroom at 12:15 following lunch recess. For the 15 to 20 minutes 
after they enter, students again participate in the silent reading activity. They may read a book 
of their chok^e or work on a textbook reading assignment. Many of the boys typically read comic 
books during this time. The girls read short novellas borrowed from Palmer's well-stocked 
classroom library. Today is no exception to this general rule. 

At approximately 12:35, Palmer asks students to find their (imelines, textbooks, and 
vocabulary cards. Desk tops go up as students rummage about searching for the requested 
materials. Palmer hokis a handful of multicolored pocket folders. After desktops drop and books 
and other materials appear. Palmer circles the room passing out one folder to each student. As 
she returns to the front of the room, she announces that students may trade folders with one 
another if they do not like the cok>r they received. ''But,'* she demands, conscious of the class 
across the room, '*You must do this as a nonverbal activityl" Quietly, students begin swapping 
folders. After 30 seconds, students seem to have the colors they desire and return lO their 
desks. 

P: These are your new social studies fokiers to be used for the American Revolution unit. 
Let's wait to give our foklers a name. Let's study about this unit first. Later you'll have 
a better kJea about what you want to call them. I ha\'e something else here for you. 
Palmer again circles the room dropping off clusters of papers. She hands out a map of 



colonial forts in New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. Inset is a map of the eastern half what 
now is the United States. It indicates that the British controlled the near eastern seaboard 
territory while the French controlled the inland territory. The word "Spanish" is draped over 
what now is Florida. 

P: Label this nap "The French and Indian War [Appendix G] and put the date next to it. 

The English call this the Seven Year's War although the Americans didn't use this name. 

IVe got everything passed out now, so put your stuff in your folders. Remember, we're 

going to name the folders later, [moving to the chalkboard] May 1 have 28 pairs of eyes 

up here? [points to a large wail map] 
Palmer explains the color-coding on the wail map. She points out the divisions between 
territory controlled by the French and that settled by the British. She then describes how a war 
broke out between France and England in 1756. She asks, "Does that raise questions for you? 
Why is this called the French and Indian War if the fighting was between the English and the 
French? Sam?" 

Sam: Maybe the Indians were helping the English? 

P: Yes, that makes sense to me. Some tribes helped the English and some fought with the 
French. But the colonists saw the Indians helping the French. These Indians attacked 
their colonies. 

Palmer shifts the topic to life in colonial villages (in part a review from the previous 
unit). She discusses how meetings were commonly held on the town green. Dances might have 
also be held there, she speculates. Houses in the northern colonies are compared to homes in the 
south. Junior deckles that the houses were very different due to the climate. This sparks an 
analogy from Palmer. She has visited Puerto Rico recently. She compares the houses she has 
seen there with the ones in the k>cal neighborhood. Several boys at the back table petition to be 
heard with an impatient show of hands. Several take turns noting that the houses took their 
form because of the weather, the architects who designed them, their location relative to bodies 
of water, and so on. Palmer nods and smiles. 
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At about five minutes to one o*c!ock, Palmer announces that she is running out of time. 
She wants to push on. Before doing so, she makes her transition by saying to her class, "rm 
teaching you about this so you'll get a sense of how things were at the start of the French and 
Indian War." She then goes to the board, takes down the map she has been referring to, and 
shows a closeup map of colonial boundaries and French territories on the eve of the war. It is 
now time for a filmstrip. Palmer pulls down the overhead screen, obscuring the map she has 
been pointing at, and moves to the center of the room where she begins the filmstrip entitled 
"The Colonies Mature" (from America: Colonization to Constitution, 1972, National Geographic 
Society; see Appendix F for references to class materials). After several frames pointing out 
life in cotonial WillsanrvSburg, a voice on the classroom loudspeaker interrupts with a request 
for the attendance sheet. Palmer responds by telling the voice that the attendance sheet can be 
found in her personal mailbox. The voice says, "Thank you." Palmer rewinds several frames, 
backs up the tape to match the frame, and begins again. 

At 1:12 the filmstrip ends. Palmer asks if the houses were much different from the ones 
students were thinking about before they saw the examples in the filmstrip. A student mentions 
that he had imagined the houses were all akin to Jefferson's and Washington's mansions, but now 
he realizes n\os\ homes were tog-cabin style. 

P: What jobs were available to these cotonists? 

Kyle: You could be a fisherman, a seamstress, a carpenter, a farmer... 

P: And sometimes an undertaker. Let's go back in the filmstrip and look at the pictures 

about the French and Indian War. [turns the frames to a ptoture of a group of Frenchmen 

and Native Amertoans rakjing a colonial village] Nottoe the fighting and...yes, Cameron? 

Cameron: Tm confused. Who's fighting against each other? 

P [using an anak>gy]: Lefs say its like a war between the fifth graders and the fourth 

graders. The fifth graders are the cotonists and the fourth graders are the French. Let's 

say the third graders are also involved. Some third graders fight with the fourth graders 



and some with the fifth graders. Does that make more sense? The British were on the 

oolonists side because the colonists were still British people. 

Several students, including Cameron, indicate their apparent understanding by saying, 
"Oh, I get it now." Palmer backs up several additional frames to a picture of a Williamsburg 
tavern. She explains that taverns were used as meeting places by many prominent local 
citizens. These citizens discussed social and political issues as well as the latest news. Palmer 
takes a moment to contrast attitudes about bars today with very different colonial sentiments. 
As she finishes this comparison, a student from the other teacher's class comes over to tell 
Palmer that the time has come to shift subjects. Palmer nods, then makes one last point about a 
frame showing a cotonial green. She notes that sometimes farm animals would graze on these 
greens, contrasting it with how different things are today because farm animals are seldom seen 
in the city. Having noted this, she instructs students to put away their social studies materials, 
get out their science books, and switch places with the other class. 
Day #3: (Wednesday 8 January 1992) 

While students read their comic books and novellas during quiet reading time. Palmer 
takes role. She leaves the classroom momentarily to walk the attendance list to the office. When 
she returns, she tells students to clear their desks and get out their social studies books. She 
passes out two sheets (one printed on both sides) thai comprise a true-and-false "quiz" on the 
French and Indian War (Appendix H). Palmer instructs students to staple the papers together 
when they get them, put their names at the top, and begin circling answers. Palmer has said 
earlier that Cameron's confusion about the French and Indian War worries her. She believes 
that Cameron's questton yesterday probably represents every student's question on the subject: 
Who is fighting whom anyway? She was pleased with the pfX)gress she made in the last lesson 
through the anak>gy she offered, however, toda/s quiz will sen/e as "the repetltton that's the 
mother of learning." 

As students begin reading and circling answers. Palmer reminds them to work alone. 
This is a test of their own knowledge, not theirs and the students sitting on either skle of them. 



If they read a question, but are not sure of the answer, Palmer wants them to take an educated 
guess. Jarron asks for help with the word "Parliament** on the second page. He seems confused 
about its pronunciation. Palmer helps him say the word and he moves on. After about 10 
minutes, Palmer indicates that students will not be graded on this exercise. The exercise checks 
their understanding at this stage. Several more minutes pass. Palmer announces that time has 
expired. She instructs students to retrieve a copy of their old textbooks {Our Country's 
History, 1981, Steck- Vaughn/Scholastic Social Studies Series) from the book cart at the back 
of the room. Students comply. Palmer asks, TIease turn to page 138. OK, Adam read for me in 
a nice k)ud votoe. All of you, pay attention. I want you to check your answers on the quiz against 
what you're hearing." 

Adam reads about the events leading up to the French and Indian War. After a line or so, 
Adam encounters the word "revolution." Palmer stops him. She wants to know what this word 
means. Adam is not sure. Sam interjects, "it means that they wanted to be free." Palmer adds 
to Sam's comment by reiterating the parenthetical phrase in the text "changing the government 
by force." Adam reads on. In the second paragraph Palmer stops him again to make several 
anecdotal remarks about John Adams, his eccentricities, and his brilliance. Adam continues. 
After he has read to the end of the last paragraph in the introduction section of this chapter. 
Palmer asks Frederic to explain what is meant by "there was revolutton Mn the hearts and 
minds of men."* Frederic notes that people were thinking about revolution frequently in those 
days. Palmer responds, "Yes, good! It was on their minds. But what aboui the "heart" part? 
"They were determined," he says. "Good. Read on Frederic," Palmer requests. He picks up 
where Adam has stopped. 

He reads about George Washington's role as a colonial commander of British troops on the 
eve of the French and Indian War. 

P: Oh I Do you want to change anything? [referring to the first question on the quiz] 
Several students [in unison]: Yeah! [students erase and recircle answers] 
Frederto continues reading onto page 140. He covers vert)al hostilities exchanged between the 
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French and British over control of the Northwest Territories. Palmer asks again, **Want to 
change anything on your sheets?" referring to the second question on the quiz. Pencils again 
erase and re-circle answers. Palmer requests Merry to read. She reads the section entitled 
Trench and Indian War." After several paragraphs. Palmer stops her. 

P: The British control certain lands and the French control others. Who are the 

British? 

Adam [after a brief pause]: The redcoats. 

P: Yes, but the redcoats include the colonists who are British also. The colonists and the 
British fought together against the French and many of the Indians. 
Adam: Oohi I get it no wl 

P: Look at the coast on the map on page 141 . Lx>ok at where the English colonies are 
located. Why dkJ you have to stop if you were British where this line is on the map? 
[referring to the colonial border] 
Addie: Because there were mountains there. 

P: Yes, the Alleghenies and the Appalachians. On the other side of those mountains was 

the area controlled by the French and the Indians. 
Palmer asks Frederic to read again. He is followed by Kyle. 

This procedure of reading sections of the textbook, stopping periodically to check 
answers to each questk>n, and then reading on continues to the end of the time devoted to social 
studies as Palmer tries to clarify a set of cause and effect relatk>nships. The true-false 
questions are taken virtually verbatim from the Steck-Vaughn/Scholastic textbook. Students 
review the British victory over the French in the war. Just before classes switch, Palmer and 
students review several final questtons about Parliament in an effort to understand why the 
colonists were required to pay taxes to Britain following their victory. 

P: Now kx>k at the last few questions on your sheets. We need to zip through this. We're 

running out of time. What about Parliament? 

Frederic: It was a British law-making body. 
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P: Where is it located? 
Frederic: Over there... 
Barry: ...in Britain. 

P: Say all the laws were made in Britain. Would you like all the laws be made for you by 
France or Spain right now? 
Students [in unison]: Not! I 

P [hurriedly]: Who did Parliament think should help pay for the war? 

Several students: The cok>nists. 

P: Is that OK? 
■ 

Adam: Yes, the cobnists asked for help so they should pay. 
Lara: Well, they shoukj have to pay only half the cost. 
Brent: Pay! 
Cameron: Pay. I think! 

P: Interesting! Your assignment for tomorrow is to give me three reasons why you 
think the cok>nists shouki or shouldn't have to pay for the war. You take the role of 
colonists. Write this on a piece of paper. 
Students put their papers and books in their desks. They retrieve their science materials and 
begin the trek to the other skje of the room while students from the other class begin arriving 
on Palmer's skle. 

Day #4 (Thursday 9 January 1992) 

Students come in from lunch and settle into the routine of reading their books. Two 
females, who have signed up to work at the computer, play Where in the World is Carmen San 
Diego?, a geography and history video game. After 10 minutes. Palmer requests that desks be 
cleared. Students are to find their Steck-Vaughn/Scholastk: textbooks and their True-False 
quizzes. 



P: OK, lef s go back to the last page on the True-False papers, the very last question on 

page two. It's a statement. Read It in your very best voice, Addie. 

Addie: The colonists liked belonging to Parliament.' 
Palmer asks several students what they circled for this item. Several say '^false.'' Palmer asks 
Fredenc why he chose false. 

Frederic: It says so in the book... 

Sam: Pariiament was unfair to the colonists. 

Addie: The colonists dklnl belong to Parliament. 

P: What does thai , nean? 

Sam: The colonists coukln't vote in Parliament. 

P: OK. Let's do it this way. Everyone in this school gets five minutes extra recess 

except this class. Our principal is in control. The school says that well take five 

minutes from Mrs. Palmer's class. 

Cameron: But we're the big kids! We deserve morel 

Barry: We dkln't get a vok^e in that. 

Drew: Yea, we dkin't get a chance to votel 

P: The principal says everyone gets one vote. Would it make a difference? Or would you 
be outvoted? 

Cameron: That woukin't be fairl 
Barry: But they woukJ have 300 votesi 

P: Yes, we woukJ still lose. The point Tm making is that if King George said to the 

cobnists that they coukil have a vote, what woukJ have happened? Frederic? 

Frederic: I don't know. 

P: Think, if King George allowed them to vote. 

Frederic: We'd still be outvote //I 

P: So what's King George's plan? 

Drew: The cotonists woukJ have to earn the vote? 
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P: Well, but what would you do? 

Lara: lt*s not really fair; if they have a vote, they couldn't really win. 

P: So why didn1 King George just allow it? 

Drew: But if the colonists couldn't win, why bother? 

P: It could have taken the wind out of the colonists' sails. Look at the next statement. 
Read about the customs officers. 

Marvyn: 'Customs officers were very highly respected men by the colonists.*' 

Several students [in unison]: Not I 

Marvyn: What are customs officers? 
Palmer explains customs officers by analogy. She talks about crossing the border into Canada, 
about how the people that ask you questions and check birth certificates are called customs 
officers. She then explains that customs officers collected taxes in colonial America. Often they 
pocketed some of the tax money, drawing resentment from the colonists. 

The discussion turns to talk of British tax policy and colonial resistance. Sam points out 
that customs officers came around demanding tax payment after the French and Indian War. This 
enraged cok>nists who felt the tax policies were unfair. Responding to this observation. Palmer 
says, '*Yes, but remember, we were still part of Englandr 

Kyle: The British expected payment... 

P: True? 

Students: Yes. 

Palmer and her class briefly review the last several true-false items without much further 
discusston. Palmer presses on. She wants to get at the substance of the assignment she gave 
yesterday that deals with student attitudes about the tax issue. 

Palmer reiterates the assignment. She instructs students to pay close attention as she 
asks various students to read their position statements. If a point is made that seems important 
and worth repeating, students are to write it down and put and asterisk by the statement. She 
begins with. "Let me hear your reasons. Adam?" 



Adam: The colonists shouldn't have to pay because it really isn't their problem. It's the 
British's [sic] problem. 

P: There's a false statement in what you said. I have to stop you. What is it? 
Davey: The colonists were considered part of England. 

P: Yes! it was the colonists' problem AND Britain's problem [goes to the wall map and 
points out the territory controlled by England]. 

Merry: But I don't think they [colonists] should pay because the British run the country 
and they make the decistons. They're responsible. 

Addie: The colonists shoukj have to pay half because they benefitted tool It's the 
responsibility of the colonists too. It was on their land. 
Lome: But that's not fairl 

Ainsley: But the British had more money than the colonistsl 

Erin: We shouklnl have to pay. The war destroyed life in the American villages. 

P: Marvyn, what do you think? 

Maivyn: I wouU and I woukin't. Both skies shouki pay for their own damages. The 
government should pay. But the British sound cruel for not letting the colonists have a 
say. 

Palmer continues to go around the room asking students to orate their positions. During 
the course of this process, several stu'^ents mentton that they have not finished the a?<;ignment. 
Palmer tells them to make sure they finish it soon and place it in their foWers. She will be 
checking. 

Abigail [softly]: I think we should pay some. We asked for help and the British helped 

us with soldiers. 

Davey: I'm not done yet. 

P: Make sure you finishi Mindy? 

Mindy: We shouki pay. We volunteered to help. 

Rhiannon: I think we should pay-we asked for assistance, so we shouki payl 
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Frederic: Both of us should pay. Have the British pay for their own damaged properties 
and the colonists can do the same. 

Barry: The colonists should pay-they asked for help and the colonists didn't really 
have money for ammunition anyway. 

Sam: The British should pay because the colonists are a part of the British economy. All 

money goes to them anyway. 

Brent: Colonists should help pay. 

Lydia: We should pay; we wanted the help. 

Un: Pay half. We asked for help but we didn't have all the money to pay. 
Cameron: We shouldn't have to pay our money for the war. It cost too much! 
Palmer, having circled the room, decides to take a head count of different positions. She asks 
those who are opposed to any payment to stand. Four students rise next to their desks. Those 
that believe that a partial payment should be made are asked to stand. Fifteen students stand up. 
Finally, those that favor full cooperation stand up. Nine takers stand. Palmer asks them to sit 
down. As they sit. Palmer says, **l wanted to show you something. Did all the colonists agree on 
this issue? Students respond negatively. 

Palmer then shifts to a consideration of what she perceived to be faulty logic in student 
responses to the question of tax payments. 

P: We need to dear up some misunderstandings I heard when you were telling me your 
reasons. Take out your other social studies book [Oar Country's History\. For 
tomorrow, I want you to read pages 103-113 in this book. I also want you to read pages 
139 and 142-143 in your regular book [The United States Yesterday and Today]. We 
are going to talk about misconceptions you have. What's a misconceptton, Kyle? 
Kyle: Something we doni have a good idea about or we have a misunderstanding about. 
Palmer asks several other students the same question. They repeat what Kyle has said. As the 
clock shows 1:15, Palmer reminds them that they will take up these matters tomorrow, then 
dismisses her students to science class. 



Day #S (Friday 10 January 1992) 

Palmer's middle school son has called her. He feels ill and plans to go home. Palmer has 
requested a substitute so she can join htm. The substitute arrives late morning. She will teach 
social studies in the aftemoon. Palmer has left lesson plans that call for the substitute to 
address the mbconceptions students demonstrated the day prior as they developed rationales for 
cooperating with or resisting British tax policies. Palmer has indicated that students are 
confused about the fact that the colonists remained British subjects following the French and 
Indian War and, in this sense, were obligated to follow British policy. The substitute will read 
extended passages from two books: (a) The Album of the American Revolution by Leonard 
Ingraham (1971), pages 9-21 and (b) The Men Who Were so Panic Struck" from 
McCrovern's (1987) chapter in The American Revolution, 

These two excerpts retrace the history of colonial devek>pment in North America. The 
substitute reads about the Dutch in New Amsterdam, the French in what is now Canada, and the 
British ak)ng the Atlanta seaboard. She reads about the loneliness of the "wilderness** 
encountered by the eariy settlers. The text turns to a discusston of what settlers expected from 
their mother countries. Foltowing this section, the substitute asks Sam to reiterate what was 
expected. He responds with, "Protectfon!" The substitute foltows his comment with, "Yes, but 
what about trading with the mother country? Cotonists were expected to buy manufactured 
goods and trade solely with the mother country in exchange for this protectton. What does this 
sound like to you?" Drew calls out, "A dfctatorshipl" "Yes," affirms the substitute and begins 
reading again. 

The text turns to a discusston of the French and Indian War. In its aftermath, new tax 
polk^ies instigated by the British fomented trouble. The book uses the metaphor of a "large 
family quarrel" (Appendix I) to describe the impending conftet. The substitute reads about the 
Stamp Act, the resistance to it, and the development of the stogan "no taxatton without 
ropresentatton." After concluding the passage, she tells students that Palmer was concerned that 
they understand the chronok>gy of events, the cause and effect relattonships that led up to the 
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Revolutionary War. Students reassure her that they understand. The substitute shifts to the 
second text. It chronicles the events leading up to and the actual French and Indian War battle at 
Fort Duquesne, The account of the battle is taken from a British soldier's diary. Students, who 
seemed somewhat restless during the reading of the first text, listen attentively at this first- 
person narrative. 

At 1:15, the substitute has concluded the diary account. She announces she will stop 
reading at this point, that Palmer can pick up where she left off on Monday. "Your assignment is 
to read pages 142-146 in your regular social studies textbook and do the Xheckup' questions 
[p. 146] by Monday," she announces. Desk tops open. Several students get out their books and 
examine the assignment, leafing through the pages and pointing at the questions they are to 
answer. One student writes the assignment down on an "assignment sheer grid Palmer gives the 
students at the beginning of each month. At 1 :20, the substitute tells them they are dismissed to 
science class. 

Day #6 (Monday 13 January 1992) 

Over the weekend. Palmer developed a toothache. She has scheduled dental work for 
Monday. Therefore another substitute has arrived. Palmer has again prepared lesson plans 
which the substitute announces she will follow carofully. The lesson p!ans call for a filmstrip 
and then review of the "Checkup" questions (Silver Surdett and Ginn textbook, page 146). 

Today's filmstrip is entitled "Winning' Independence" {Becoming a Nation, 1976/1978). 
As Lydia turns the frames and Kyle handles the taperecorder, students watch the filmstrip 
attentively. After approximately 15 minutes, the filmstrip concludes, it has covered the issues 
that separated the colonists and the British, explained why the Continental Congress was held 
and the Declaration of Independence written, and described some of the major events and battles 
of the Revolutk)nary War. 

Substitute: This was just a brief story on the American Revolution. Any other 

revolutions in the worki that you know about? 

Marvyn: The French Revolution. 



S: YesI Any others? 
Davey: The French and Indian War? 
Man/yn: That's not a revolution Davey. 
Drew: The one going on in Russia right now. 

S: Good. Any others? [pause] There have been some recently in Central America. You 
need your books-look on page 146-and your assignments from Friday. Til take 
volunteers to begin the assignment. 

Students are chosen to read and supply answers to each of the Checkup questions on page 
146. Their answers derive from the reading they have been asked to do. The first four 
questions require factual recall. Students have little difficulty with these questions. The fifth 
question, referred to in the text as "Thinking Critically," reads: Would you have broken the law 
by taking part in the Boston Tea Party? Brent reads the question and then responds. 

Brent: Yea. The British never lowered the taxes on the tea. 

S: If you had voted "no" to participate in the Boston Tea Party, why? Was everyone in 
favor? 

Several students: No! 

S: Why? Why did some stay loyal? 

Drew: They were toyal to the King. They thought a revolutton would never work, so they 
didn*t want to join in. 

The substitute promptly shifts to the vocabulary words printed on the top of the next 
textbook page (p. 147). She reads the words (e.g., minutemen, Second Continental Congress, 
loyalist, patrtot) and asks students to define them. Students take turns responding. When 
students encounter "Second Continental Congress/ no one offers to define the term. The 
substitute tells them to use the gtossary in the back of the book to k>ok up the word. Pages flip 
to the gtossary. Students take turns reading the definition's of the remaining vocabulary words 
verbatim from the glossary until the list is exhausted. Occastonally the substitute asks a 
student to rephrase the definition in their own words. 



S: How would you define Declaration of Independence? [pause] Look it upl [Abigail 

reads the definition from the glossary.] Who can say it in their own words? Marvyn? 

Marvyn: You have a right to do whatever you want. 

S: Lefs do that again. The first part sounded good, but... 

Sam: The Americans were free from Britain. 

S: Yes. Was anyone disappointed with this? [short pause] How about the loyalists? Did 
they go home then? 

Davey [returning to offer his definition]: The people are free from others bothering 
them. 

S: But, so why did England want control? 
Adam: For the landl 

Drew: They wanted the benefits of the colonists' economy. 
With that, the substitute glances to the other side of the room. She notices that the other teacher 
has readied her students for the subject matter shift. The substitute announces that it is time 
for science. Books and papers slide into the desks in exchange for science textbooks and the 
classes trade positions. 
Day #7 (Wednesday 15 January 1992) 

Tuesday that week saw no school. Ovemight, the area was laced with six inches of 
blowing and drifting snow. By morning, the streets remained covered and icy. The 
administrators of the district chose to declare Tuesday a "snow day," effectively suspending 
school operattons until Wednesday. This gave Palmer addittonal time to recuperate from her 
oral surgery. While recuperating, she mapped out a two-day simulation activity with two 
purposes in mind: first, to clarify the cause and effect relationships precipitating the 
Revolutionary War, and second, to make the nature of the confltet come alive for her students. 

She interrupts quiet reading time about five minutes early today. She asks students to 
form five groups of five students each. Students may select their own groups but they must 
accomplish the selection process using the "nonverbal process," (i.e., they can gesture and move 
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about the room selecting partners but no talking will be permitted). Because Palmer has 28 
students In her class, she selects two boys and one girl to form a separate group of three 
students. Students move quickly around the room. Palmer has given them 10 seconds. She 
counts. At the 10-second mark, she tells them to be seated. Palmer explains that they comprise 
families. They now must identify a mother, father, and children. Within sevecal minutes, this 
has been accomplished. Abigail wants to know what is going on. Palmer tells her that the class 
is about to play a social studies game. Palmer will call it Tamily Jeopardy After assuring 
Abigail, Palmer announces her intentions to the entire class. Families cheer in anticipation. 

Palmer stands at a chart, with construction paper pockets, attached to the board at the 
front of the room. Theie are 12 pockets; three across the top and four down. The vertical 
columns are identified by color: orange, purple, blue. The horizontal columns bear the numbers 
50, 100, 150, and 200 from top to bottom. These numbers indicate the points (today it wilt be 
''money-) students can earn by answering the questions in the pockets correctly. Palmer 
announces the rules. She will ask a ''family'* to chose a question from a certain pocket, if they 
answer correctly, they receive the ''money^ If they miss the item. Palmer will go on to the 
next table and give them the oppc^rtunity to answer correctly. They will play Jeopardy for the 
entire social studies lesson. At the cc>nclusion, they will count up the scores and ''see who has 
the most money." 

The game was played fast and furiously. Answers were supplied from Palmer. Students 
constructed the questton to fit those answers. Here is a brief excerpt demonstrating the style 
and content of the Jeopardy game experience. 

P: We're playing, ready? Adam [who has been selected as father of his family], your 

family first. 

Adam: Orange for 150. 

P [pulling a slip of paper from the pocket]: A document that separated the colonists from 
England. 

Adam: What is the Declaration of Independence? 
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P: Yes. Record $150 for your family. Next family. Addie? 

Addle [father of her family which is all females]: Blue for 200. 

P: Colonists who wanted to break away from England. 

Addie: Who are the patriots? 

P: Next family. 

Abigail: Orange for 200. 

P: A written agreement between two countries. 

Abigail [after conferring with her family]: What is a treaty? 

P: YesI Good! Next. 

Kyle: Purple for 200. 

P: The introduction to the Declaration of Independence. 
Kyle [after conferring]: What is the beginning? 
P: No, next family? 

Heidi [after conferring): We don't know. 
P: Next family? 

Cameron [guessing]: What is the title? 
P: Nol Next. 

Adam [guessing]: What is the preface? 

P: No, but thafs a really good try! It's called the Preamble. 
A number of students groan as if they knew the answer all ak>ng. The game continues with 
questions very similar to those described in the excerpt. The item concerning the Preamble 
turned out to be the only one with which students had diffk:ulty. The other items were identified 
correctly by the family that initially responded. At the end of the social studies pertod. families 
add up their scores. Mothers stand and read them to the class. 

Just before dismissing her students to science class, Palmer annow-nces that she wants 
the families to meet three of the King*s helpers. She points to the family of three and asks them 
to rise. Once they stand. Palmer tells the class that these three students will be her customs 



officers. She then awards them 750 additional dollars. Several students protest, "You're the 
King? No wonder we didnl like King Georgel" Palmer dismisses them to science while 
declaring that they have no new homework assignment in social studies. 
Day #8 (Thursday 16 January 1992) 

Today, Palmer makes final preparations on a simulation exercise she has planned for her 
fifth graders. As students read silently from children's novels and comic books, Palmer cuts up 
play money. She then studied a list of taxes she would charge her students who were about to 
become cok^nists under her control. 

She began the lesson by breaking students into their families from the previous day. 
While they qufckly set upon this task, Palmer gave each group play money. She instructed them 
to take only as much money as they had earned the day prior in the game of American Revolution 
Jeopardy. Students divided the money and returned the extra to Palmer. Palmer then announced 
in unmistakable terms that each student group represented a colonial family and she was King 
George. Students responded with groans, anticipating what they imagined to be poor treatment. 
Wednesday, Palmer had elected three students to be her tax collectors, or customs officers as 
she called them. Only the two boys are present today. As she restates their role, these two boys 
smile as the families groan. 

As she continued to introduce the exercise, one family talked among themselves. Palmer 
stopped mkj-sentence and fined the family twr jollars for ''talking while the King was talking.** 
This brought immediate silence. She then began to read from the list of taxes she had prepared. 
As she proclaimed each tax-on tea the families drank, on the paper products they used, and so 
forth-the tax collectors would go to each family and collect the tax. 

As the lesson proceeded, the groans gave way to plots in many of the families to avoid 
paying taxes. The plots varied from outright refusals to cjive the tax collectors money to claims 
that "We already paid that tax. Get out of here!** When the' King spotted these moves, she fined 
the family double and tokl them to "fork over the money." After each family's cash had been 
significantly depleted. Palmer stopped the exercise and debriefed the dass. She explained how 
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what they experienced, the anger and frustration, was designed to simulate the growing 
displeasure colonists felt with the tax policies of King George. She told them that she hoped this 
exercise helped them understand the cause and effect relationship between colonial attitudes and 
British policy that eventually culminated in the Revolutionary War. Students listened 
attentively. Some nodded in agreement with her, while others complained about how unfair she 
had been and wondered out loud if the King was actually so ruthless. She indicated that she 
exaggerated the ruthlessness to get them to empathize, in this lesson at least, with the historical 
plight and frequent outrage expressed by some colonists. 

She concluded the lesson by asking students what the colonists did to register their 
disapproval. One student called out, "T',ie Boston Tea Party r Another said, "Boycotting!" A 
third announced that some colonists movdd west to get away from King George's tax collectors. 
Palmer smiled and said, "Yesl" approvingly to each answer. Palmer then noted that for Monday, 
the following students were to assume the role of an angry colonist and write a letter to a friend 
or relaiive in Great Britain detailing their taxing experience-'*pun intended," she said. Some 
students smiled and others moaned while they prepared for the science lesson to follow. 
Day #Q (Friday 17 January 1992) 

Beginning today. Palmer and her fellow fifth-grade teacher have agreed to handle quiet 
reading time differently. Palmer's colleague has selected a book she wishes to read to students 
from both classes. She invites them to gather on the floor at her feet in the center of the 
classroom equkiistant from each desk cluster. She proceeds to read to both classes until 
approximately 12:40, ten minutes past the usual time. This procedure will continue for two 
weeks until Palmer's colleague has finished the oral narrative. 

Each day, students sat quietly and listened intently to the story. Often, when Palmer 
woukJ announce that it was time to begin social studies, students woukJ grumble. Some even 
pleaded, "No, let Mrs. Gillk>m read more." Palmer would' smile broadly, but insist that time for 
social studies was short and request that they get started. Students slowly picked themselves off 
the floor and returned to their respective seats. 



Students will watch a filmstrip and study another set of vocabulary words on a 
worksheet today. The filmstrip is entitled "Years of War: Lexington to Valley Forge" (from the 
National Geographic Society Series, America: Colonization to Constitution, 1972). Its title 
indicates its content. The filmstrip reviews the major battle encounters between the 
Washington's colonial army and the British regulars. It leans rather obviously toward praising 
Washington's ability to secure an eventual victory against fairly formidable odds. The 
vocabulary worksheet ddhves from the Singer AV Series {Becoming a Nation, 1976/1978). 
Titled "Testing Your Terminotogy" (see Appendix J), it requires students to match 10 terms on 
the left to a set of definitions at the right (e.g., terms such as revolution, declaration, 
representative, etc.). Palmer has mentioned that she will continue to assign these vocabulary 
words until "they become a part of students' lives." 

Before beginning the filmstrip or the worksheet, students want to sing "Happy Birthday" 
to Palmer. She had celebrated her 49th birthday on Sunday. She tries to pass on the singing 
request, but students insist. Finally, feigning a smile, she lets her students sing. After they 
have finished, several press her for her age, teasing her about being much older than she 
actually is. She keeps smiling, then asks that they get back to the lesson. At this point, she 
introduces the filmstrip using an analogy. 

P: Family number one? Who's the oldest son? [a hand goes up] Who's the father? 

[another hand goes up] Here's the scenario. The father has taken the family gun and gone 

off with the colonial militia. Frederic, what was the militia? 

Frederic: The Hessians. 

P: No. 

Frederic: Oh, the minutemen. 

P: Yes. From this group we have today a group called the National Guard. Back in those 
days, when they woukJ march, the guns would sometimes go off accidentally. Then they 
woukJ use that as aii excuse to break ranks and go to the tavern for ale. British soldiers 
woukj laugh at the militia for being so undisciplined. Now the father's with the militia. 
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How cto groups communicate from one colony to another? Through the Committees of 
Correspondence. The minutemen were formed out of the militia. They got their name 
from having to be ready in one minute. The word went out to these minutemen that the 
British were on the move; they were marching from Boston. The minutemen at 
Lexington had to be ready. WeVe going to see this in the filmstrip today. But as review, 
I wara you to fill in the sheet in front of you. Do this quickly. I'll give you three and a 
half minutes. 

Students begin filling in the blanks. 

P: [four minutes later]: OK, time's up. Now as families, you depend on one another. 
Work together to help those whoVe not finished yet. 

Another minute or two passes. Palmer then engages the class in a brief review of the terms and 

their specified definitions. She follows this with the filmstrip. 

The filmstrip lasts approximately 15 minutes. Upon its completion. Palmer begins to 

review selected frames. She backs the celluloid up to a particular frame and briefly augments 

what has already been said by the narrator with her own interpretations. She asks students to 

take notes* Here is an excerpt* 

P: OK, you know about Paul Revere*s ride. The British get to Lexington. There's a 
confrontation. No one knows who fired the first shot. That's one of history's mysteries. 
But that was the "shot heard Yound the worid." Does that mean they could hear it in 
Germany? 

Several studer^s [in unison]: Noll 

P: What then? Frederic? 

Frederic: It was the shot that started the war. 

P: Yes, but... 

Frederic: It wouki be remembered for a long time. 

P: Yes! It was the shot that started a revolution for people's rights. Other countries 
woukj start revolutions like this later. OK, let's move on. 
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Palmer reviews how Jefferson incorporated the views of French philosophers into the 
Declaration of Independence. She also notes the contribution of Thomas Paine and the difficulties 
of winter at Valley Forge. She ends with a brief discussion of the reason for Benedict Arnold's 
"treason." At this point. Addie says, "I'd really like to see a movie from the British side." 
Palmer responds with. "You do? I don't think they would want to make a movie like that. This 
was not one of their better experiences." 

"I'm reminding you that for Monday, you are to write a letter to a relative in England. 
Remember, you are colonists. You decide who the relative is and what you want to say. That's 
your assignment/ Palmer concludes. "OK, get ready for science." 
Day #10 and Day #11 (Monday and Tuesday 20-21 January 1992) 

On Monday and Tuesday this week students take turns reading their letters to relatives in 
England. In general the letters favor the colonial perspective and speak of unfair taxes (by 
name) and rude treatment (by act) from King George particularly. Occasionally humorous, the 
letters bring snickers and sometimes outright laughter from students. At a few points following 
a reading. Palmer would query the writer about historical facts that she believed had been 
misrepresented or used without sufficient justification. She would ask for clarification and 
press the student for a reassessment. Typically she would request that they go back to their 
textbooks and check on "their information." 

On Monday, Palmer asked students to push their desks to the perimeter of the room and 
take seats in a circle on the floor. She then requested that Abigail begin. She read her letter and 
was allowed to pk:k the next student. This served as the practk^e for both days. After students 
finished reading what they had written, they submitted their paper to Palmer. 
Day #12 (Wednesday 22 January) 

Wednesday begins a four-day excursion into the realm of historical ftotton and report 
presentatk>ns by students. Today, Palmer assigns particular books and sections from 
supplemental trade books to groups of students. 
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P: t need three girls, [three hands go up] OK. Addie, Lydia, and Latricia-you three 
girls go over to the corner. I want you to read about three spies in this book, Phoebe the 
Spy [Griffin, 1977]. [hands Addie the book, then readdresses the class] These three 
girls will read about three women spies in the Revolutionary War. 
Sam: Which side are they on? 

P: You'll have to figure that out when they give their reports. These three will have to 
report what the spies have done, where, and why. Now I need three artists, [chooses 
four boys from six who have their hands up] On a large sheet of paper, illustrate the 
stories that are told in these two books, [hands one of the boys // You Grew Up With 
George Washington (Gross, 1982) and If You Lived in Colonial Times (McGovern, 
1964)] 

Palmer continues to group students and circulate various books and articles. After several 
minutes, everyone has an assignment. Two students work alone. Palmer has given each group 
and the two individuals a location in the room where they begin reading and taking notes, their 
only specific instructions so far. 

Palmer allows them to work for 15 minutes then interrupts by asking them to take their 
normal seats. After they have done so. Palmer explains, "^If you have a photocopied article, put 
your names on it so you'll get the same paper back tonr^orrow. Those of you with books, put a 
bookmark with your names on it where you stopped reading. OK, now I want 26 pairs of eyes 
(two students are absent) up here." The overhead projector projects a bright white light on the 
screen. 

P: You only have a short time. What I want you to do involves for you three girls 
(pointing to the first three girls given the assignment] giving a report together. The 
other groups will do the same thing. I want you to make a report presentation together 
as a group, but I also want you to turn in individual reports. Those of you working alone 
will give soto reports. Let's discuss ways in which we can do our presentations. What 
coukJ you do? 



Several students: Act? [Palmer nods] 
Drew: Make a newspaper. 

Sam (one of the "artists"]: Do we ha\ 9 to give a report? 

P: No. You'll have to present yours as a mural or a picture. Other ways to present? 

Cameron: A letter style. 

Marvyn: A radio show. 

Brent: A TV show. 

Lucy: A skit. 

Barry: A game show. 

P (chuckling): Yes, "Oprah Winfrey goes to Lexington." 
Drew: Can we make board games? 

P: That takes an awfully long time. It probably would take too long to do this again. 
Drew: Well, maybe not an actual game, but maybe one that's played in the report? 
P: OK. 

Ainsley [laughing]: How about a soap opera? 

P (chuckling again]: "As the War Turns?" or "The Young and the Revolution?" [turning 
serious] Now I don't want a major production out of this. That will take too much time. 
I just want you to be ready to begin by Friday. YouVe already got a good start today. I'm 
going to let you borrow the books overnight, but youll have to return them. The other 
class has to use them too. Any questions? 
The mural-makers want more clarification about what they will do for their presentation. 
Palmer explains that they can construct a picture, or mural, or chart depicting events in their 
two books. They can then present the mural or picture to the class and explain the events they 
have included. Nothing Gilliom signaling from the opposite corner. Palmer dismisses her 
students to science class. 



Day #ia (Thursday 23 January 1992) 

Palmer has given students the social studies period to work on their report 
presentations. Students work in groups in various spots throughout Palmer's side of the room. 
She moves from group to group, checking progress and giving advice on possible presentations. 
Drew, who has been assigned to work alone, goes to the library to prepare the details of a 
"newspaper* (Appendix K) he will later create on the computer. Today, Marvyn begins work on 
his presentation at the computer. At 1:15, Palmer reassembles her class. She collects the 
books and photocopies. Students are then dismissed to science class. 

Of note, students, in commemoration of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.'s birthday, have 
constnjcted tagboard posters earlier that day. They hang from the bulletin boards around the 
room. Students were instructed to write his full name along the left margin in bright colors. 
With each letter of his name, they were to write a word horizontally that represented some 
important aspect about his character or his life. Prior to this artistic exercise, students had 
discussed Dr. King's accomplishments toward bringing greater equality and freedom for 
African- Americans. Student posters typically bore the mark of this discussion with words such 
as -equality,- "rights," "kind," and "great man" at right angles to the letters of his name. 
Day #14 and Day #15 (Monday and Tuesday 27-28 January 1992) 

Palmer used the social studies period on the previous Friday for a consideration of the 
weekly magazine Scholastic News. Students read and discussed the current events topics covered 
in two issues. Topics included n.eteorites and their possible relattonship to the extinction of 
dinosaurs, and witchcraft, the Salem witchcraft trials particularly. Palmer concluded the 
discussion by recommending that students consult the library if they wished more information 
on either topic. 

Students begin presenting their reports today. Marvyn asks if he can go first, but 
Palmer defers to three females who have read the book And Then What Happened Paul Revere? 
(Fritz, 1973). The three girls will present a "newscast" featuring Jessica Savitch, Leslie 
Stahl, and Connie Chung. Rhiannon begins, "I'm Jessica Savitch. Today we're going to talk about 
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Paul Revere." "OK class," Palmer inserts. "You are responsible for taking notes on their 
presentation." Lin, an Asian-American girl who plays Connie Chung (possibly suggesting a bit 
of typecasting), reads from a prepared script. She supplies background details about Paul 
Revere. She concludes w;th, "Back to you, Jessica." Jessica continues providing background 
information about Paul Revere, his family, and his work. Concluding, she sayS; "Over to you 
Leslie StahL" Mindy, as Leslie, presents information on Revere's false teeth, leadership in the 
Sons of Liberty, his famous Boston ride, and so on. "Back to you Connie," she says as she 
finishes. This process continues until they have finished their script at which point they sit 
down. 

Palmer has been logging questions from the details of their report. She tells students to 
get a piece of paper; she wants them to copy down the questions. The questions include: (#1) 
When was the Declaration of Independence signed and how old was Paul Revere at the time? 
(#2) How many children did Paul Revere have altogether, and how many survived? (#3) 
What were his two professtons or jobs? and (#4) How many helpers did Paul Revere have the 
night of his midnight ride? As soon as Palmer has stated the last question, she runs through the 
questtons again, asking different students for answers. They respond from what they have heard 
in the report. This questk)ning procedure. Palmer later explained, was designed to stimulate 
attention to each report and assist students in retaining details from the report content. She 
repeated the process after each of a number of different style presentations that were made on 
this day and the next. 

The reports came in several different formats: a large drawing (from the "artist 
group"), a newspaper, a story, a letter, dialogues among group members acting out a skit, and 
so forth. Both Day #14 and #15 were spent going through the presentations foltowed by 
Palmer's question-and-answer procedure. 
Day #16 (Wednesday 29 January 1992) 

Palmer, feeling ill, has gone home at lunch break. She has left instructions for the 
substitute to show two filmstrips in her absence. The first filmstrip, entitled "Victory and 
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Constitution" cx>mes from the National Geographic Society Series (1972) America: Colonization 
to Constitution. The second is the episode "Forming a Nation" from the AV Series {Becoming a 
Nation, 1976/1978). Although several report presentations must still be made. Palmer 
wishes to be present so she can assess them and engage the students in the question-and-answer 
review process. 

After Mrs. Giiliom has read her story to both classes for 30 minutes, she instructs 
students to move to their respective areas. Students complain that they want to hear more of the 
story. She tells them they will continue tomorrow. Students get up off the floor slowly and 
trudge to their seats. 

Substitute: OK boys and girls, we're not going to hear your reports today because Mrs. 

Palmer wants to hear them herself. Instead, we are going to see two filmstrips. 
The substitute relays titles of both strips to the students, closes the window blinds, and selects 
two students, one to turn the celluloid and one to operate the taperecorder. 

The first filmstrip, as the title indicates, chronictes the victory obtained by the 
colonists, the Treaty of Paris, and the efforts by the newly formed nation to survive under the 
Articles of Confederation. It also presents the "need" for a new form of government and 
establishes the background for the Constitution. The second filmstrip, "Forming a Nation." 
follows much the same format from the perspective of Walter Russell, a congressman from 
Virginia who tells the story. The second filmstrip adds a section on the problems faced by 
George Washington as the first president. The filmstrips are shown back to back without 
discussion in the interstasis. 

Most students remain attentive throughout the duration. However, during the second 
showing, several boys in the back of the room make enough noise among themselves that the 
substitute shuts off the machine. She wams them that if they do not settle down, they will stay 
inside during recess. She starts the filmstrip once again. The boys continue to talk and joke 
with each other but more quietly than before the warning. After the filmstrip finishes, the 
substitute tells students to clean up around their desks and get ready for science. She then calls 



Cameron and Marvyn aside and explains that they will remain inside juring the break. They 
protest, pleading that they have done nothing to warrant the punishment. The substitute insists, 
then dismisses them to science class. 
Day #17 (Thursday 30 January 1992) 

As soon as her class has reassembled following the story Mrs. Gilliom has been reading 
(replete with the customary complaints and pleas when she stops). Palmer asks them to 
retrieve their textbooks, a pencil, and their social studies folders. Palmer had wished to finish 
the remaining report presentations today. However several groups have not completed their 
work, so she has decided to wait. While students aimmage about in their desks, Palmer passes 
out two worksheets taken from the Singer AV Series {Becoming a Nation, 1976/1978): (a) 
-Evaluating Evidence" and (b) "Checking Chronology" (Appendix J). 

P: As soon as you find your materials, I wanted you to get started on these two sheets. 

Cameron: Can we use our books? 

P: Yes you may. 

Cameron: How about our timelines? 
P: YesI That's an excellent kiea. 
The room fails silent except for the marking of pencils and paper shuffling sounds. After 10 
minutes, Palmer interrupts, "OK, put your pencils down. Look at worksheet #11 ^Evaluating 
Evidence"]. Read the directtons Barry." 

Barry (reading): ^Listed betow are 12 factors that helped either the Americans or the 
English during the Revolutionary War. In each blank space, write an A if the factor was 
an advantage to the Amerfcans. or write an E if the factor was an advantage to the English. 
Then in the space underneath, write a paragraph explaining why you think America was 
able to win independence from England; support your statements with evidence.' 
P: Let's go back and do the first part together. You can do the paragraph for homework 
tonight. Abigail* read #1. 

Abigail (reading): "We fought the war on our own familiar territory." 
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P: Advantage to the colonists or the British, Abigail? 

Abigail: The colonists. 

P: OK. How about number two? 

Students [calling out]: The English. 

P: Good. Merry, who's "we" in number two? 

Merry: The English. 

P: Junior, read number three. This is an interesting one. [Junior reads and answers 
with an E whereupon Davey raises his hand.] Davey, is that right? 
Davey: Yeah, I think it was an advantage for the English... 
P: Cameron, what do you think? 

Cameron: It was an advantage for the Americans, but...well...l think both. The English 

had a stronger navy but the soldiers were out to sea and they had to come on land to fight. 

Drew: I'm not sure, t guess it's not really an advantage for either side. 

P: But if you had to choose... 

Drew: Definitely the Americans. 
The discussion of this item continues for another minute or so without resolution. Palmer 
leaves the students to their own opinions. Several students remain convinced that the advantage 
falls with the English because of their superior navy. However, when Palmer asks for a hand 
count of students who put "E" in the blank, only Junior raises his hand. Palmer moves on to 
question number four. 

This question sparked an intense debate. The item reads, "We were fighting for a cause 
we believed in.* Ainsley is asked to respond. He indicates that the advantage belongs to the 
Amerk:ans. Adam immediately raises his hand. 

Adam: It wasn't an advantage for either side. There were the same amount of muscle and 

guns working for each side, [hands flail the air from all sides of the room; Palmer calls 

on Addie] 

Addie: It was an advantage for both sides. Both sides were fighting for a cause. 



Adam: Weil, yea. J guess both sides had a cause... 

P: You're shifting Adam? Is Addie persuading you? [Adam shalces his head.] OK, Erin? 
Erin: But the Americans had the fighting spirit.. .they had the cause of freedom. 
Sam: Yea, it's like those Japanese camps during World War II. ..they [Japanese 
Americans] were determined to show that they were U.S. supporters. 
P: Excellent example! Do the rest of you understand? 
Students: Nol 

P: The Japanese Americans became determined to show their allegiance to the U.S. 
Because of this determination, they could fight against the Japanese in World War 11. 
Drew: Yea, it's like the last game of a losing season...the team really doesn't try very 
hard because they've lost their spirit. 

P: Another good example. You have to have the will to win. Having the will means 

having a cause. That's what the Americans had. Are you convinced Adam? 

Adam: No. I don't agree with your example. The British had a cause too. 

P: What about the Hessians? They were in the war for the money. Is that as strong a 

cause as fighting for independence? [Students shake their heads.] Adam, I'm really glad 

you disagreed so we couU work on making a point. But it's OK that you have your point of 

viewl 

Adam: I still think that the answer is both A and E. 

Drew: But the British weren't fighting for something as important as the Americans. 
P: Whk^h cause would tip the scale as heavier, the British or the American. Meny? 
Merry: It could be both. 

P: Yes, the answer, like Adam said, could be both, but.... [pauses] Wouldn't it be 
interesting some day to write a paper, a term paper, envisioning your life from 1992 if 
we were still British citizens? Let's go on. Next one, number five. 
In rather rapid successton. Palmer leads them through questtons five through 10. At 
that point, she declares that they have run out of time. She announces that the homework 



assignment involves reading pages 152 to 161 in their textbook. Students must also complete 
the two worksheets for Monday. "Where will you keep these sheets until then?" she inquires. 
Students respond, "In our foldersi" Students stand up and begin the shift to the opposite side of 
the room. 

Day #18 (Friday 31 January 1992) 

The fifth-grade students must conduct a safety patrol meeting today at approximately 
1 :30. Therefore Palmer needs to squeeze in social studies for both classes within 75 minutes. 
She has decided to play what the class calls the "Red Light-Green Light" game as an exercise in 
review. It is a simple game. Palmer reads a statement, usually factual in nature, that is either 
"true" or "false." Students hold up a strip of green construction paper if they believe that 
answer is true and a red strip if the answer is false. They are awarded points for their correct 
responses. Extra points are given to students who can explain why a statement is false. 
Students must keep trac^^ of their own points on a piece of scrap paper. When Palmer mentions 
that the class will play the game today, students cheer uproariously. 

The game will cover items from their textbook reading assignment (the section is 
entitled "How did the Americans win the Revolution"). Before commencing the exercise. Palmer 
gives the students several minutes to review the pages they were to read as their ovemight 
assignment. Students decide to work in groups of four or five to provide answers, so they skim 
the textbook pages and quietly discuss the reading together. After several minutes. Palmer says, 
"OK. ready? Here we go. Question one: George Washington led his cotonial troops to eventual 
victory over the British." Green strips go up at each group (arranged by clusters of desks). 

P: Yes, this is true. Questton number two: George Washington was a wise but often 

mean man. [red strips go up] Yes, false. What's wrong with this statement? 

Frederk: [at group one]: He was a kind man, not mean. 

P: Yes. Take an extra point. QCiestion three: George Washington was a member of the 
House of Burgesses for 1 5 years. [Green strips go up.] That's correct. 



Palmer plies several additional items about Washington's life taken, with the exception of those 
with "false" words or factors added, virtually verbatim from the textbook (p. 152). Shs then 
shifts to statements about the conduct of the war, the navies of opposing forces, and the training 
and supplies of the troops. 
Here is another excerpt. 

P: The Colonial Army retreated to Delaware, (approximately 75% of the class shows 
green strips] That's false! [Junior waves his hand, indicating he has the correction.] 
Junior? 

Junior: They retreated to Pennsylvania, not Delaware. 

P: Yes, give yourself an extra point. The Colonial Army had only 5,000 soldiers left. 
[Approximately 90% of the class waves green strips.] True. If General Howe pushed 
harder against the Cotonial Army, he might have defeated Washington. [Again almost all 
the strips showing are green.] True. But instead of attacking. General Howe sent his 
troops home. [This time almost all strips show red.] That's right, false. Howe sent his 
troops to winter housing in New York and New Jersey. Next. The Hessians agreed to 
fight for money. [Green strips go up.] True. 

The process continued for another five minutes at which time Palmer sent Adam over to 
Mrs. Gilliom's side of the room to check on whether she was ready to shift classes. Adam 
reported that she would be ready in two minutes. Taking advantage of the extra time, Palmer 
fires off two additional questtons, then asks the groups to tally their scores. Two groups are tied 
with 38 points. Other groups protest that they cheated; Palmer had not asked that many 
questions. Palmer interrupts, "OK! I have good news and bad news. Several students exclaim, 
"Give us the bad news first.* Smiling, Palmers complies, "Today is Friday and you won't have 
school until Monday." "Oooohl So let's hear the good news," students retort. "You don't have any 
homework," Palmer replies. Kyle asks her about the worksheets she had assigned yesterday. At 
this, Barry yells from several desks away, "Don't remind herl She doesn't need any 
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encouragement Kylel** With the noise of the shifting classes, Palmer apparently misses the 
exchange for she says nothing about the worksheets. 
Day #1Q (Monday 3 February 1992) 

The students who have lagged behind the others in completing their report presentations, 
will give their renditions today. Palmer will also give an airing to several students who have 
yet to read their **letter to a relative in England.** 

Lorrie, Hadley, and Jessie move to the front of the room. They announce that they will 
be "doing a narrative." They alternate reading from America's Story: Forming a New Nation, 
Book 2 (King, 1984). The story deals with two brothers, Phillip and Jordan, who have elected 
to fight on opposite sides in the Revolutionary War. The girls mimic the arguments the 
brothers have concerning loyalty to the crown and colonial patriotism. Students listen quietly; 
some take notes on the presentation. At the story's conclusion. Palmer asks Hadley, who has 
acted as the story's narrator, where the loyalists went when they felt they could no longer 
remain in the colonies. Hadley notes that many traveled to Canada. In the interest of time, 
Palmer will later note, she limited the number of questions she asked following each report. 

Palmer thanks them for their presentation. Students applaud. Next, Javey takes a 
position at the front of the room. He will read his "letter to a relative in England." He reads 
rather phlegmattoalty. Palmer asks him to put more spunk into his oratory. He discusses the 
unfairness of the taxes the colonists must pay, describes the work of the Daughters of Liberty, 
the activities at the Boston Tea Party, and condemns the Intolerable Acts. As he returns to his 
seat, students again applaud. He is followed by Frederic and Barry who have teamed up on a 
report about Patrick Henry. Barry has written the report that Frederic now delivers with 
panache. Palmer compliments him as he sits down. Marvyn gets up and reads his letter. He 
likewise is complimented as he finishes. 

Palmer glances at the ckx*, then over to the other side of the room. Ascertaining that 
the time for social studies has elapsed, she announces the assignment for Tuesday. "I want you to 
make believe that you are George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, or whomever. Now you realize 
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that youVe won the war and you have to have a new government for your country. I want you to 
name 10 things that your government will be sure to do for its people. Lefs try naming some of 
them right now," Palmer states. Six or seven hands go up. 

Kyle: Equal rights. 

Barry: Lower taxes. 

Cameron: Provide jobs. 

Davey: Fair and equal laws. 

P: I don't want to give you too many. You can't use the ones we just named. Unless there 
are questions, Tm assuming you understand the assignment. [No questions are raised.] 
OK, you're dismissed to science. 
Day #20 (Tuesday 4 February 1992) 

While Mrs. Gilliom reads a story to the two classes gathered in front of her on the floor, 
Palmer <;its at her desk reading the Bill of Rights and the amendments to the them in the 
textbook. Occask)nally she writes things on 4 x 8 cards. At 12:45, she gets up and cleans the 
screen on the overhead projector. She walks to within sight of her colleague, smiles, and 
announces that the reading time is over. Students, in their customary fashion, groan and then 
plead for Giitom to continue. However, Gilliom sends them back to their respactive desks. 

Once seated, Palmer asks for their attention: "All right, eyeballs up here please. I gave 
you an assignment yesterday. Give me one of the things our government should provide for its 
citizens. Ainsley?* Palmer will write down student responses on the projector which in turn 
will appear on the big screen. 

Ainsiey: Low taxes. 

Marvyn: A special place for kids to play. 
Adam: Build schools. 
Abigail: A good army. 
Drew: Help the poor. 
Davey: Security. 
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P: What do you mean Oavey, the police? 
Davey: Yea. 

Barry: Enough jobs for everybody. 
Junior: Lower prices on goods. 
Lara: Better jobs. 
Merry: Treat alf people equally. 
Cameron: Fair play. 

Drew: That the people run the government. 
Ainsley: Both ladies and men can vote. 
Jarron: More prisons and jails. 
Cameron: Clean water. 

Addie: The right to choose their own government. 

Kyle: No searches without a warrant. 

Marvyn: A cleaner environment... and no cruel punishments. 

P Ookingly]: Well, that sort of puts me out of a job doesn't it. [students snicker and 

laugh] 

Abigail: Freedom of religion. 
This process continues as students elaborate the list. Here is a sample of other items the 
students included: housing for everyone, more transportatton, free travel, everyone can have 
land, peace, no slavery, freedom of speech, more people than the preskjent passing the laws, 
give everyone horses, and freedom of assembly. To this last item. Palmer asked the class about 
what they woukl do if she behaved as a real tyrant; wouldn't they band together to get rid of her? 
Students agreed. Marvyn then called out, "Freedom to disagree with the teacherl" Palmer 
smiled and added, "Yes, freedom of opinton." 

Palmer stops the listing procedure ^nd reviews whdt appears on the screen. After 
reconskjering the list, she breaks students into groups of three. Students must reduce the list 
on the screen to five essential rights that they cannot do without. She tells students to identify a 
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group leader, a reporter, and a recorder. Students talk with each other and select roles. 
Palmer explfiins the assignment again, asks them to begin, and requests that they be sure to 
whisper* After several minutes. Palmer tells the reporter for each group to stand. Each 
reporter takes a turn explaining the five essential rights. Palmer writes their responses on the 
overhead projector* Housing (as a right) receives one vote, freedom of speech four votes, 
educatton one, clean environment one, freedom of religion two, and equal rights one. No slavery, 
voting, and innocent until proven guilty each get one vote while the army provision finishes 
with two* 

With the list on the screen as a reference, Palmer asks students to open their textbooks 
to pages 172 and 173. 

P: Here's the Constitution. Aftei we won the war. we had to have a government. The 
Preamble lays out the goals of that government. Bany, read the preamble to the class. 
[Barry reads] How many reasons were there for writing the Constitution? 
Students: Six* 

Palmer explains the three oranches of government under the Constitution. She identifies the 
actors of the branches as the judges, the president, and congressional representatives. 

Palmer then notes that, in Article 5, changes a<id additk>ns to the Constitution are 
altowed. She asks why rhetorfcally and responds to her own questk)n with, "...just in case we 
forgot something*" 

P: Look at page 176* They made changes right off. How many dkJ they make in 1791? 
[students call out, "Ten") YesI This is called the Bill of Rights. Lefs read this. 
(Palmer reads the First Amendment.] A lot of people say this one is most dear to their 
hearts***what woukJ we do without free speech and a free press!! [Palmer reads the 
Second and Third Amendments quickly.] What we came up with today were basic rights. 
How many of yours are the same as these? Kyle? 
Kyle: I'm not really sure* 
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P [looks at the clock]: What 1 want you to do for tomorrow, or actually Thursday-we 
woni be having social studies tomorrow-is to write the first 10 amendments down in 
your own words so you will be able to teach them to someone else. You'll have to teach 
them to someone else with examples. Are there any questions? [no hands] So what's 
your assignment Davey? [He says the assignment back almost veftatim.j Once we look 
at the first 10, then we'll go back and kx>k at the changes since then. 
Palmer calls attention to the women's suffrage amendment to illustrate a more recent change. 
Immediately Addie declares that women just received the vote in this century. She appears 
surprised. Several other girls complain that this seems altogether unfair. Cameron wants to 
know if Palmer was born when the amendment passed in 1920. Smiling broadly, Palmer 
Indicates that she was not, but that her mother was three-years old at the time. Palmer adds, 
"But when she got the vote, she ALWAYS went to the poils. She never missed oncel" As the 
students prepare for science. Palmer speculates that her grandmother was denied the right to 
vote. She asks her now departing class to think about their own grandmothers, about whether 
they could vote or not. 
Day #21 (Thursday 6 February 1992) 

On Wednesday, the schedule for the day required some modification. Social studies was 
eliminated. However, Thursday afternoon brings its return. Several students have alerted 
Palmer that they have completed their historical fiction projects and letters to England and wish 
to present them. Palmer, eager to complete these long overdue assignments, reserves the social 
studies period in the hope that she can finish them today. However, because the process is time 
consuming, Friday will also be used for their completion. 

Before beginning report and letter presentations, students take an opportunity to name 
their social studies fokiers for this unit. Students discuss the names they would like to use. 
Marvyn wants to call his "Miller High Life" after the drunken Bostonian who harassed the 
Redcoats at the Boston Massacre. Other title candidates include ''Nathan Hale," "How Freedom 



Was Won,* "The Fight for Freedom," "George Washington," "Molly Pitcher," ^Social Studies 
Presents... Applause Please!," and the "First Continental Congress." 

After the folders have been named and secured in desks, Abigail and Carly assume a 
position at the front of the room. They present a report on Sam Adams and John Hancock. They 
are fotowed by Drew who reads a newspaper he has composed on the computer. The articles in 
the newspaper chronicle the life of Benedict Arnold and his controversial demise. He has 
included advertisements on several pages. Palmer asks him to read each of these. Several are 
rather comical^ prompting laughter from the students. After he has finished reading, Palmer 
engages him in a brief discussk)n. 

P: When we say "You're beinc a Benedict Arnold" that means weYe talking about 

betraying someone. That's where that idiom comes from. 

Drew: I think he was a power monger. 

P: Drew is saying that he doesn't think Arnold was committed to either skle. Do you 
agree? 

Several students: Yeah, he seemed to be playing on both sides. 

P: GrPat job. Drew. It woukJ be interesting if you added a "Society" section to your 

paper. OK, you can sit down. Who's next? 
Jarron and Lucy move to the front of the room and read a report on Ben Franklin. They describe 
his various accomplishments and a number of his "life rules" they read about in their book. 
Students listen attentively. Palmer remarks after they have finished that Franklin was quite a 
cotorful character and interesting ^n many ways. She compliments them, collects their report, 
k)Oks at the time (1:25), and says, "OK, it's time for science. We'll finish the rest of these 
tomorrow." Students put away their social studies materials and retrieve their science books. 
Qa^JtZZ (Friday 7 February 1992) 

Before returning to the discussion of the 6/7/ of Rights, the class listens to two final 
reports. The first derives from the book Phoebe, The Spy (Griffin, 1977). The report takes 
several minutes. Lydia and Addle exchange diak>gue they have devetoped from excerpts from the 
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book. Applause greets them as they finish. They return to their seats and are replaced by 
Merry and Davey. 

Merry reads the introduction of "A Time For Courage," a story taken from King's 
(1984) America's Story: Forming a New Natior), Book 2. The story contains a series of letter 
exchanges between Abigail and John Adams. John is away at the Continental Congress meeting in 
Philadelphia. Abigail remains at home in Massachusetts. Merry reads Abigail's letters while 
Davey reads John's. Students attend carefully, somewhat fascinated by the exchange. After 
Davey finishes the closing letter by John Adams, Palmer has several questions. 

P [to Davey]: How old are you? 

Davey: Ten 

P [to the class): If your parents left you lOr 17 years [the length of time John Adams 

was away from his family], how old would you be now? 

Students: Twenty seven or 28. 
Palmer reviews Abigail's life while John was away. This includes raising the children, 
managing John's law office, cooking, cleaning, and sewing, being both father and mother. 
Palmer asks, "Who had the biggest job? Those who think Abigail dkl, raise your hands." 
Approximately 75% of the hands go up. Barry and Junior argue that John had a bigger job 
because he was away running the colonies, making a future for the Amerk^n people. Cameron 
disputes this call insisting that Abigail's family activity was more important. Drew suggests 
that John was very intelligent, that he was called upon to lead the nation-very important 
work. Concluding the discusston. Palmer adds. "I think these new textbooks are trying to tell 
you that, although John was important, so was Abigail. Look, we're running out of time. Let's 
talk some moro about those amendments." 

Palmer calls six students to the chalk board. They will write down responses from the 
class as Palmer goes through the first 10 amendments, asking students to explain them in their 
own words. 



P: The First Amendment in your own words, [calls on several students] 

Jarron: Choose your own religion. 

Jessie: Freedom of opinion. 

Junior: Freedom to say what you want. 

Drew: Freedom of the press. 

Lydia: Freedom of assembly. 

P: OK. good! Number two? [calls on a number of students] 

Marvyn: Military. 

P: What does that mean? 

Marvyn: That we have to have the citizens help...with the army. 
Frederic: Weapons. 

P: Do you mean the right to have an army? [Frederic nods] OK. number three. 
Junior: Citizens don't have to house and feed the army during peacetime. 
P: Good! Number four? 

Jarron: You must have a warrant to search someone's house. 
In this fashion. Palmer and her students worked through the first 10 amendments. After they 
had completed the first 6, four more students were called to the chalkboard and asked to keep 
track of the responses for amendments 7 through 10. By the Fourth Amendment, many students 
had their textbooks open and were quoting directly from the amendments. 

When they reached the Eighth Amendment (forbidding cruel and unusual punishment). 
Palmer asked for a show of hands on student opintons concerning the death penalty. Four 
students committed themselves as proponents while the same number indk^ted oppositk)n. The 
majority remained undeckJed. The Ninth and Tenth Amendments brought diffk^ulty. Palmer 
asked the class how many understood these two amendments. Five cautk>us and tentative hands 
rose, 

P: These two are very complk^ted. Later in mkMIe school and high school youMI leam 
about these in much more detail. I think they're probably too difficult for 10- and 11- 
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year-clds. Here's your assignment. Lefs just take the first eight. I want you to choose 
one of the first eight to give up. Let's say that they passed a law saying that one of these 
anfiendments had to go. Which would you choose? I want you to write down your reasons 
after you choose onel OK, get ready for science. 

As students switch books, Barry asks Ainsley which one he will give up. He says he is not sure. 

Excited, several other students ask each other as well. Few seem ready to pick an amendment. 

The discussion continues as they cross the room to science class. 

Day #23 (Monday 10 February 1992) 

The discussion of the 8/7/ of Rights continues. To begin the lesson. Palmer asks students 
to take several minutes to write down the amendment they are willing to forego and the reasons 
for their choice. While students write. Palmer pulls down the large screen and lights it up with 
the overhead projector. She stands and waits, watching the class. After five minutes, she says, 
"If you're willing to give up the First Amendment, then stand up." Cameron rises. He stands 
alone. Palmer smiles and says, "That's all right Cameron. There are no right or wrong answers 
with this; it's what you believe." Palmer repeats the process for each of the next seven 
amendments. For the Second Amendment, two stand. For the Third, four; the Fourth, zero; the 
Fifth, one; the Sixth, zero; the Seventh, two; and the Eighth, seven. Ten students remain seated 
throughout the exercise (one student was absent). 

A discussion of Cameron's willingness to give up the First Amendment ensues. Palmer 
asks him to read the Amendment from the book. He does and as soon as he finishes, he shrugs his 
shoulders, smiles, and claims he has changed his mind; he no longer wants to give this one up. 

P: But why were you willing to give it up in the first place? I'm really curious. This 

amendment protects the rights of free speech, the press, and personal opinion. 

Cameron [bashfully]: Well, I just liked the other ones better, 

P: If you gave it up, how would this affect you? 

Davey [interjectingl: You wouldn't be able to give your opinioni 



P: How many of you think that if we gave up this right it would infringe on some very 

basic American principles? [Almost everyone's hand goes up immediately.] Who knows 

about things in the news that relate to this amendment right now? 

Brent: Governor Engler's cutting jobs. 

P [rhetork:ally]: What if you didn't know about this? 

Frederic: The Japanese are saying that Amertoan workers are lousy. 

P [again rhetorically]: What would it be like if we didn't know about this, couldn't read 

about it in the newspapers. I'm taking Cameron's position for a minute. What about 

those papers like the Star or the Enquirer? 

Several students: Yeah, they exaggerate! 

P: Yes. Should there be rules for supplying evidence in these papers? 
Cameron: Nol 

Addie: I think there should be guidelines for what they can print. 
P: What about 2 Live Ciew [a rap group]? 

Marvyn: They're OKI If it bothers some people, they don't have to buy it. They put those 

labels on there that say there's obscene words and stuff on the record. I guess that's OK. 

Sam: I think that the swearing and the words that they use are OK. Everyone does it. 
The class erupts into a cacophony of voices. Students compete to be heard above the rapidly 
rising volume. Palmer tells them to stop. She asks them to raise their hands and speak one at a 
time. They comply. Hands now wave the air like grain in a steady breeze. 

Davey: I agree with Sam. 

Jarron: You coukj bleep out the bad stuff. 

P: But then some records would be all bleep. 

Davey: Well, it's OK because people are doing it. It's not really hurting anybody. 
P: But it's not really OK to say so just because everyone is doing it. What if everyone 
was murdering? Is that OK? 
Students: IStoll That's not OK. 



Abigail: I think it*s unfair to people who like their music. 
P: Davey, you said it doesn't hurt anybody. I disagree with you. The lyrics in some 
songs-rm just arguing with you-make me out to be a bimbo. I'm offended. 
Davey: But you don't need to listen to it. 

P: But what if people start to believe this stuff. I'm just giving you an example. 

Adam: But in PG movies, they all swear. What's the difference? 

Frederic: iVe never heard a song about women's right to vote. 

P: l*m just saying, what do you do if it insults women? What about blacks? 

Marvyn [a black student]: Well...well, if you want to listen to it, it's OK. 

P: Marvyn, are you hedging? Should we allow it if it insults blacks? Yes or no, 

Marvyn? 

Marvyn: Well, if.. .yes. 

Adam [a white student): There's a movie out right now called "White Men Can't Jump/ 
And some black people call each other "niggers." 
P: Should that be altowed? 

Addie: You shouki be altowed to do it in the privacy of your own home. 

P: Shouki we allow a parade...if someone was a member of the KKK and wanted to have a 

parade down the streets of our city, is that allowable? [Five hands go up.] 

Barry: Thafs freedom of speechi 

P: I want you to talk this over with your parents tonight. We have to go on to number 
two, the right to bear arms. Lots of you are ready to give this one up, why? Brent? 
The class shifts to a discusston of the Second Amendment. This amendment creates as 
much disagreement as the First. Throughout the give and take of the discusston, many students 
sat up in their desks on their knees. Again, their hands sliced the air in a frenzied effort to 
attract Palmer's notk^. Aware of their eagerness, Palmer 'nf)oved around the room calling on 
students. As soon as one student wouki finish their statement, she woukj call on another. At one 
point she asked students to address each other, not her. Here is an excerpt from this discussion. 
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Brent: We should be allowed to have guns. We need to be able to defend our town against 
attack. 

Drew: But If no one has guns, we don1 have to worry about that. 

Frederic: What if Germany wants to start a war and we don't have any guns? 

Barry: Yea, what if a burglar broke into your house and you didn1 have a gun? 

Abigail: I heard somewhere that there's a lot of accidental shootings of children in homes 

where there are guns. 

P: Put your hands down a minute. How many of you know where your parents' guns are? 
[Three hands go up.] 

Hadley: This law was made in 1791 . Things have changed since then. Now our nation is 
guarded much better. We don't ^lave the same threats. 
Sam: I disagree. What about terrorists blowing things up? 

Merry: If you have guns in the house and you have a fight with your wife, she gets shot. 

[Several boys snicker] 

P: Yes. Some studies show this. 

Meny: Yeah, people shoot each other. 

P: Yes. The studies say this. By the way, don't make fun of others' opinions. They are 
entitled to them by the First Amendment! 

Lucy: How will guns get into this country if it*s illegal to have guns? 
Sam: Have you ever heard of the black market? 
Davey: I agree with SamI 

P: Davey, what is your dad [a lawyer] lobbying for right now? Gun control? 
Davey: Yes. 

P: Woukj it be OK for Davey to disagree with his dad? 
Students: Yes! 

P: Yes, because the First Amendment is protected here in America. 
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Frederic and Barry continue to defend their right to bear arms. They challenge Hadley's anti- 
weapons position. She holds fast, suggesting that if in fact no one had guns, there would be no 
problem. 

Palmer sends a courier to check with Gilliom about how much more time she needs 
before the classes must switch. The courier reports that she needs about three more minutes. 
Palmer reminds the students that she wants to cover the additional amendments the following 
day. She wants them to reexamine their positions and come to class prepared to make 
statements. With two minutes remaining, Palmer pushes on to a very brief consideration of the 
Fourth and Fifth Amendments, for the moment skipping over the Third. 

P: Shouki the polk^e be able to search your house without a warrant? Kyie? 

Kyle: If you were looking for secret chambers, then maybe. 

Frederic: Drug dealers-if they see them going into a house, they should be able to 

follow them in. 

P: What if you suspect dmg dealing in a house, but you still don't actually see it? Would 
you need a wan-ant? 

Addie: But in that amount of time [to obtain the wanrant], they'd get away. 

P: What about the rule "innocent until proven guilty?" How many of you when you 

watch TV and see a trial, assume the guy is guilty? [Four hands go up.] What does the 

Constitution say? Are you to prove guilt or innocence? 

Jarron: Innocence. 

P: No. 

Several students: You nave to prove guilt. 
Jarron wrinkles his brow and shakes his head as though he is confused or disagrees with what 
has been said. Palmer notfces that Gilltom's group has packed their things and is moving across 
the room. Declaring dismissal, she reminds her class that she will revisit these amendments 
the foltowing day. 
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Day #24 (Tuesday 11 February 1992) 

Palmer begins social studies by announcing that they will finish the unit on the 
American Revolution with a test on the forthcoming Friday {the 14th). She will discuss it in 
more detail later. For now, she wants to return to the discussion of the amendments. She asks 
Adam to read the Third Amendment from his book. Four students had elected to drop this 
amendment yesterday. Palmer notes this and asks why. Several students, who oppose dropping 
this amendment, object to the fact that, if you give this up, soldiers can enter and live in your 
homes. Drew argues that the soldiers could be controlled. Sam raises the possibility of 
personal harm affecting civilians if our enemies knew soldiers were quartered in their homes. 
Palmer acknowledges Sam's point, then pushes on to the Fourth Amendment (search and seizure 
limitations). 

Adam, who has discussed this amendment with his parents at Palmer's request, says, 
"My mom thinks that the police should have to get a warrant every time to protect people." 
Pushing Adam to examine possible excoptions and their implications. Palmer asks him, '*What if 
some drug dealers had kidnapped you and were holding you in a known drug house? What then?" 

Frederic: When human life is involved. I don't think a search warrant is that important. 

Juntor: My dad said that you don't always need a warrant. If a bank robber ran into a 

house, and you saw him rob the bank, then you coukj go in after him without a warrant. 

Drew: You don't need a search warrant when a lot of people's lives are involved. [Hands 

wave wildly.] 

Abigail: I know that if you find evidence in a house and you don't have a warrant, then 

you can't use it against the person. 
Ainsley agrees with Juntor that a warrant should not be necessary when human lives are 
involved. Palmer thanks Ainsley for his comment and asks Merry to read the Fifth Amendment 
(due process provistons) fronr.^ the textbook. 

A discusston ensues concerning the double jeopardy clause of the Fifth Amendment. 
Palmer asks several students to explain their understanding of this clause. Students appear 
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confused. They fail to grasp how the amendment puts the pressure on the prosecution for 
proving guilt and how the double jeopardy clause protects the accused from being tried 
repeatedly for the same offense until a conviction obtains. After several analogies and direct 
explanations extolling the protective features of the amendment, Palmer seems convinced that 
students understand its rudimentary qualities. Students, many again up on their knees in their 
desks over this issue, protest as Palmer asks Cameron to read the Sixth (additional due process 
provisions). Seventh (right to jury trial), and Eighth (prohibitions against cruel and unusual 
punishments) Amendments from the textbook. Eyeballing the clock, Palmer insists that they 
push on if they are to conskjer ail the amendments. 

As Cameron finishes the Eighth Amendment, several students sing out, "Cruel and 
unusual punishmentr 

P: We could discuss this one (Eighth] for a long time. Some people would object that 

capital punishment is cruel and unusual. 

Several students: So what's your opinion? Tell usi 

P: The district says if I tell you then I run the risk of letting my values influence you. I 
can't.... 

Students [objecting]: Oh, we won't tell... Tell us anyway.... Just get on with iti 
Another student: My mom will understand! 

P: OK. [Students fail completely silent, watching Palmer.) But this is JUST my 
opinton. I have a tot of trouble with this. It's not a black and white issue for me. I 
really struggle...it seems very cruel to me on the one hand, but if it was my child...l 
think then I'd want to have capital punishment. 

Adam, after a moment's pause, provkjes his opinion. Essentially he argues the eye-for-an-eye 

approach. Palmer turns to an an^»*ogy. 

One of her female friends was murdered in an altercatfon with an indivklual being 

pursued by the polfce. Her friend's brother now frequently objects about paying taxes to keep 

this murderer alive in prison. 



Sam: Is he in prison for life? 

P: Yes. And he had a record for killing others. The reason Tm telling you this is to 
explain how opinions about capital punishment vary a lot. 
Frederic: What if it was your job to pull the lever? 

P: It wouldn't be! I could never do thati Tm too afraid of the possibility of executing the 

wrong person. That's a strong argument against capital punishment. 

Adam: What if someone killed your kids? Could you do it then? 

P: 1 don't know! My emotions might have the better of me. Thafs so hard for me to say. 
As she finishes her sentence, Palmer begins passing out several worksheets. Several students 
near the front receive the papers, groan, and say, **Oooh, worksheets! This is capital 
punishment!** Palmer smiles. The worksheets derive from the textbook series' Practice Master 
Lessons (Chapter 7, pages 36-40). Palmer assigns the five lessons included for Thursday as 
review for the upcoming test. Students continue to complain futilely, while Palmer continues to 
smile wryly. She waves them on to science class as Gilliom's class arrives. 
£2ayJ(2& (Wednesday 12 February 1992) 

Palmer has scheduled an attorney to come to her classroom on Monday the following 
week. He will discuss due process, courtroom practices, and the like. She has saki that she feels 
compelled to end the unit before his presentation so her students will have had exposure to the 
Bill of Rights provistons he intends to discuss. Sho therefore plans to give the Silver Burdett 
and Ginn test on Chapter 7 (Appendix L) this Friday, thus concluding the study of the American 
Revolutk>n and the Constitutk>nal period. Today and tomorrow will be spent in review. 

The review takes form in the Silver Burdett and Ginn Practice Masters. Today, Palmer 
supplies students with masters from Chapter 8 (Appendix M), adding to the cluster she has 
given them for Chapter 7. Students take 15 minutes to complete the first two exercises (pages 
41-42) using their textbooks. At 1:15, Palmer interrupts them with her famous "I want 26 
pairs of eyes up here** statement. She then launches into a lecture on the three branches of 
government, the checks and balances they provide, the process of lawmaking, and, at a student's 
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request, the complicated method by which presidential candidates are chosen. Before proceeding 
to an examination of these Constitutional principles, Palmer explains how the Articles of 
Confederation had sen/ed inadequately and were therefore abandoned. Using this as a point of 
departure, she introduces the three branches of government under the Constitution. 

P: What they were deciding to do at the Convention was to create a government with 
three branches. [She writes the branches on the chalkboard.] Lefs talk about the 
legislative branch. This branch makes the laws. It has two parts, the House of 
Representatives and the Senate [writes these on the chalkboard below the Legislative 
branch]. People who make the laws are sent from each state. Each state receives two 
Senators and Representatives are decided by the population of the state. The larger the 
population, the greater the number of House members. You can vote for Senators and 
Representatives when you're 18 years old. These two bodies write laws. If each part 
passes the law, then it's sent to the president. The presided must then sign it if he 
agrees, or veto it if he doesn't. 

Davey: What if two-thirds of the people want a law and the president says no? 
P: Weil a president can do that because he has veto power. The Congress will say, "Well 
the preskient doesn't like this law." This is a system of checks and balances. So who 
really has the power? 

Davey: The preskJentI Even if the majority wants a law, the president can still cut it 
off, right? 

P: Thaf s a good point. But I'm not ready to agree or disagree at thif^ point. I want you to 
ask your parents about this tonight. Frederic? 

Frederic: How do they decide the last two candidates [preskJential] in an election? 
P: The different parties-Democrats and Republicans-deckle who they want to run. 
They have conventtons to deckJe. Delegates at the conventtons cast votes for their 
candkjate. [students look puzzled] I can explain that better! Let me come back to 
Fredericks question. We will have a primary election here in Mk^higan in August and... 



[looks at the dock, then at Qilliom's class]... I can1 get into this now, weVe run out of 
time. 

Palmer closes the lesson by reminding students to complete their worksheets for Thursday and 
to be sure to ask their parents about presidential veto power and the number of Michigan 
Representatives to Congress. 

Desktops go up as students search out their science books. Palmer stares at Qilliom's 
side of the room. Gilliom puts the finishing touches on her science assignment. Palmer takes 
advantage of the moment by noting that, for the test Friday, students should study the role of 
blacks and women in the Revoluttonary War period, the phrase "no taxation without 
representatton," and how Washington planned to win the war, foreshadowing several essay 
questions students will be asked to write. She then tells that she will have more to say about 
this tomorrow. Class dismissed. 
Day #26 (Thursday 13 February 1992) 

Students spend Thursday responding to and reviewing the practice master worksheets 
assigned on Tuesday. They begin with Lesson 1 from Chapter 7 (page 36) and conclude with 
Lesson 3 (page 38). The review takes the form of a reading and recitation session. This 
involves a rapid-fire question and response process as Palmer works to accomplish as much 
review as possible. By this point, students (at least those called upon to respond) have a 
reasonable grasp of the material. Most of the answers students supply are correct, allowing 
Palmer to move quickly through the myriad of items. As they touch upon the "Using Thinking 
Skills" questfons in each Lesson, Palmer offers a "One Star," "Two Star," (up to Five Stars) 
verbal reward for the quality of responses given to these qu6c»ik)ns. Here is &n example. 

Marvyn [responding to the first thinking skill question on page 37]: I think the title 

"War for Independence" best suits the Revolution because that's what the colonists were 

fighting for the whole decade. 

P: That sounds like about a three-star answer to me. 
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AInsley: The "American Revolution" because that's what people call It today, 
P: Two stars. 

Class ended with Palnfier requesting that students obtain a piece of paper on which to 
takes notes concerning what and how to study for the test. She explained the nature of the 
multiple-choice items (35) (Appendix N) that would be included. Students were to begin by 
eliminating as many bad possibilities as they could and choose from those that were left. The 
test would also include five essay questions, adds Palmer. One student says, "Uh oh! Trouble." 
However, Palmer provides straightforward clues about each question and quickly describes how 
to prepare answers. As the two classes anticipate switching places. Palmer tells her group that 
they will likely take their test with Gillfom's class tomorrow in order to accommodate the 
Valentine's Day celebration. The classes switch amid the excitement generated by the 
celebration announcement. 
Day #27 (Friday 14 February 1992) 

Today marks a number of events: the culmination of the unit, the unit test, and a 
celebration of Valentine's Day. Students appear to be rather giddy, however they comply readily 
at Palmer 5 request to kx^te a pencil and a book to read upon completion of their tests. Palmer 
will proctor the social studies test for her students while Gilliom does the same with her group. 
Palmer gives instructions: "When you finish the test, please turn it over on the corner of your 
desk and read your book. You have 45 minutes, which is plenty of time. Take a copy of the test 
and then pass them down. Bring me the ones left over." 

Palmer aosses to Gilliom's side of the room to present similar instructions. Students 
wait until she retums, then begin their tests. The room falls silent. After 15 minutes, several 
students go up to Palmer who sits at her desk facing the olass. They ask if they may use lined 
paper on whfch to write their essay questions. She agrees and announces this option to the 
entire group. Students begin filing up to a bookshelf containing the lined paper, retrieving a 
piece, and then sitting down. Another 15 minutes pass. By this point, all but three students 
have placed their tests at the corner of their desks. They read from the books they have selected. 
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At 1:15, Palmer surveys the room, pauses, and then asks students to pass their tests to 
her. She tells them to sure to staple the lined paper to their test sheets. After the tests are 
cx)llect6d, Palmer announces a spelling quiz. They must finish this, she says, before they can 
commence the Valentine's Day celebration at 2:00. Students chatter excitedly as they prepare 
for the spelling exercise. With the exception of the attorney, who will talk with students about 
legal procedures and due process on the foltowing Monday, the unit on the American Revolution 
is now complete. Palmer will turn next to the period of westward expansion in U.S. history, a 
unit she has planned in some detail with the district reading consultant. Historical fiction will 
play a central role in this unit. 

F. Assessing Student Leaming 
In order to better understand Palmer's success at reaching her goals in this unit, data on 
student learning will be examined at length. The sources of information on student learning 
come from (a) K-W-L forms (Ogle, 1986) completed by all but several of Palmer's students 
(il-What do I know about the American Revolution? ^-What do I want to know? and L-What 
have I learned?), (b) detailed interviews with a selected sample of six students, (c) student 
work samples (assignments, papers, tests, etc.), and an analysis of their related classroom 
activities during specific lessons. I present the informatton in this order. 
K-W>L Forms 

Palmer was asked to have her students complete the K and W sections of the form before 
the unit commenced (see Appendix B). Approximately a week after the unit had concluded, she 
returned the forms to her students and asked them to fill out the L sectton. Although the 
instrument was originally designed as a reading ccmprehenston strategy, it can be used as a 
method for understanding how students' ideas about a topte in history change (or not) from the 
beginning to the end of a unit. 

It is Important to note that Palmer uses the K-W-L strategy with some regularity in 
language arts. Therefore her students had had experience with it and understood in general what 
it was designed to accomplish. Palmer also made a considerable production out of the process of 
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completing the form. In the case of these K-W-Ls, Palmer allowed 45 minutes for students to 
fill out the first two sections and another 45 minutes for the last section when time came to 
complete it. In fact, during the time devoted to the L section, several students wrote down a few 
items and, within five minutes, attempted to turn their papers in to Palmer. She balked and told 
them to return to their seats and do a much more thorough job explaining what they had learned. 
The students complied while others watched. Subsequently, no one else tumed in his or her 
paper "early." As one might imagine, student comments on average spilled over onto extra 
sheets of paper. The result does, however, provide a significant amount of information about 
what students had learned. 

Table 1 (see Appendix t for all tables) indicates names, events, terms, causal 
relationships, and general ideas students (only 20 the day the first two sections were 
completed) presented on the K section of the form. The list indicates a relatively wide range of 
prior knowledge about the American Revolution period. Most of the responses reflect 
reasonably common and general ideas about the period, although several students had knowledge 
about specifics that most of the others knew nothing about (e.g. "The Brits hired the Hessians"; 
"The Tories supported England"). George Washington and Paul Revere, two heroes of the period, 
were frequent responses. One student noted Molly Pitcher. In fourth grade, students had 
presented a small pageant about the war; Molly Pitcher was a character in that pageant. Five 
students said that the Americans won the war, a logical deduction, and six indicated that many 
people died in the war, another reasonable inference. Most of the responses on the actual forms 
appeared in lists without connecting strands to hold them together in any story-like fashion. 
This implies, with a few exceptions, that the corpus of ideas that students had about this period 
were essentially unconnected to each other (and in some cases confused with other historical 
periods: e.g., that the war was fought over slavery and the North won). However, it must be said 
that the ideas, names, and temns students did have at theiY command were relatively impressive 
given that they had not yet encountered anything resembling a full sweep of chronological U.S. 
history. 



Tabid 2 presents the questions students asked verbatim. Two favorites included **How and 
why they fought?* and "When did it happen?"-rather general and encompassing questions. The 
questions help give insight into the minds of middle- to upper-middle-class 10- and 11 -year- 
olds. Because all of the questions are listed in the table verbatim, we move next to the L section 
of the form to examine how these questions were answered. Table 3 conveys information about 
what students learned over the course of the unit. 

As the arrangement of the data indicates, students demonstrated a significant increase in 
knowledge about details of the perkxl. The lists of names, events, places, and terms grew 
appreciably, as did the proportion of students accomplishing the recall. Key leaders and 
**founding fathers" ranked high on the list of names. Molly Pitcher also took top recall honors. 
Her name's appearance in the unit triggered memories of the play students had enacted during 
fourth grade in which Molly played an important role. A number of the names recalled on the 
much expanded L*section list derived from the historical fiction books Palmer had assigned 
(e.g., Patrick Henry, Paul Revere, Nathan Hale). A number of the events recalled were also 
dealt with in these trade books as well as covered in class and in the textbook. 

Although a relatively small number of students wrote about causal relationships both 
before and after tie unit (compare Table 1 with Table 3), the L section on Table 3 suggests that 
those students wfio did became both more specific and more sophisttoated in their knowledge of 
causal events (e.g., "War fought over ^unfair* taxation;" "Colonists fought for freedom from 
Britain"). This was primarily the case with the general ideas as well. Most of the statements in 
the L sectton were conceptual improvements over their predecessors in Table 1 . Several 
students added evaluative commentary about the unit, noting that they found it quite enjoyable 
and thought Palmer dkj a good job teaching them. One student complained that the textbook 
needed to be more comprehensive while another suggested that people are really racist. Only 
one student reported learning "everything I wanted to know." However, a comparison of the 
questions in Table 2 and the items in Table 3 indicates that mcst student questions were 
addressed during the unit. If Palmer's principal goal involved teaching about the American 



Revolution for understanding and appreciation of historical details and causal connections, then 
one might argue that the K-W-L data provide strong evidence that she was reasonably 
successful. Whether Palmer succeeded at fostering empathy and historical imagination cannot 
be determined specifically from the K-W-L forms. Student interview data sheds some light on 
this question. 
Student Interviews 

The procedure for conducting the formal interviews involved two sets of questions: a 
pre-unit protocol designed to understand what students knew before the unit began, and a post- 
unit protocol to make sense of what they had learned following the unit. With the exception of 
four questions added to the post-unit protocol, the two sets of questions were virtually the same 
(see Appendices C and D for the protocols). Palmer selected six students from her class to 
match gender (three males, three females) and achievement qualifications (two higher 
achievers, two middle achievers, and two lower achievers; one from each gender category). 
These qualifications were sought to provide a sampling range. 

The questions can be divided into two general categories. Those in the first category 
(e.g., questions 1-17 in the pre-unit protocol) asked students to explain their understanding of 
the events, persons, and details surrounding the American Revolution-Constitutional Period. 
The second set of questions (e.g., questions 18-24 in the pre-unit protocol) attempted to 
comprehend students' disposittons toward democratic practtoes and how they may (or may not) 
connect to the organizational structure and ethos of the classroom and what students may (oi 
may not) have learned about "the birth of democracy" from an encounter with it in this unit. 

Table 4 (Appendix E) depk:ts student responses to all the questions asked. The questions 
are arranged by first listing responses to the pre-unit questtons and following them with post- 
unit answers. The responses indicated in the far left column reflect as close to verbatim 
summations as possible. In what foltows I discuss general' trends for both sets of questions, 
noting interesting responses where relevant. 
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For the first question cluster (hereafter referred to as the Knowledge Section), student 
pre-unit responses revealed that they possessed only smatterings of i^nowledge and 
understanding concerning the American Revolution-Constitutional Period. Their answers tended 
to reflect quite general understandings. A number of the responses could be said to be derived 
from simple historical deductions (e.g., Americans had a war and won. many events led up to 
war, after the war they had presidents run things). As Table 4 indicates, many students did not 
know much of anything about the period: the most common response was "I don't know" or "I'm 
not sure." When they did respond to several questions, they offered answers tentatively. On a 
number of occasions students raid they thought they knew something but were mostly guessing. 
An example of such a question was pre-unit #6 where all but one of the students had something 
to say about the Declaration of Independence. Four students estimated that it had to do with 
freedom from England and the right to make laws, but two students guessed that it involved 
slaves and mistook it for the Emancipation Proclamation. In many ways, the pre-unit 
interviews mirror the sort of knowledge of the period students generated in the K section of the 
K-W-L forms. None of this should be surprising given that these fifth-grade students had not 
yet experienced any systematic narrative treatment of this period in U.S. history. 

As the pre-unit intorvtews reflect the K section of the K-W-Ls, so too do the post-unit 
responses mirror the L section. Table 4 indicates the growth and general sophistication of 
students' understanding of the period at a point one week after the unit was completed, in 
general, students supplied riore specific, concrete, and detailed answers to each of the first 17 
questtons. Most striking was the significant reduction in **! don't know'* responses. Some 
confusions persisted (e.g., Lara believed that all the colonists wanted to separate from England; 
see post-unit questton #9), however these were the exception. Almost all early naive 
understandings were changed and became more sophisticated through the encounter with the unit 
content. 

There is some evidence that students developed a degree of histork^al imagination and 
empathy during the unit. Although, in general, students displayed a significant colonial bias, 



some were able to appreciate King George's contrary reactions to American rebelliousness (see 
post-unit Two students demonstrated some concern that the Boston Tea Party was both a 
good and bad idea depending upon one's perspective (post-unit #8a). In an animated tone, 
Frederic indicated that he found "the shot heard round the world** fascinating and then imagined 
himself as a soldier in the war. He also said in class that the phrase "Give me liberty or give me 
death" made him understand how important independence became for the colonists. Imagination 
and empathy may also have been aided by excursions into historical fiction, but no student drew 
that conclusion directly during the interviews. 

The second group of questions (hereafter referred to as the Disposition Section) 
suggested in general that students were amenable to democratic practices. In dilemma contexts 
they voted to negotiate a solution through conversation and an even representation of interests 
(see pre-unit #18, post-unit #21). They also believed that it was appropriate to hold varying 
viewpoints about historical events and issues, although they were divided about the degree to 
which they could openly express those opinions. In fact, Lara said that, in class. Palmer 
attempted to keep arguments over opposing views under control (see pre-unit #19), Abigait 
noted that a difference of opinion had not happened to her and Frederic said that, when 
differences arose between Palmer and students, the students needed to be respectful (see pre- 
unit #20 and post-unit #23), In light of Palmer's comments that she no longer advocated 
debates and argumentation and sought a tighter rein over classroom discourse, these student 
remarks seem quite perceptive. They may suggest some deference to Palmer's self<ieclared 
autocratk: style. Some of the students believed that history contained the opintons of its 
authors, but others were convinced that appeals to evidence provkled by books (textbooks 
parttoularly) coukJ solve disputes as a matter of using them to glean the greatest amount of 
evidence for a convincing position (pre-unit #19; post-unit #22). Palmer had sakj in 
interviews that she stressed evidence-based accounts in her introductory unit on the study of 
history. 
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When asked about how they might improve their communities, all of the students had 
suggestions which included cleaning up pollution, gun control laws, planting trees, and 
recycling. These responses changed little from pre- to post-unit interviews. This question was 
coupled with a question about improving the country. Pollution laws and world peace were 
common suggestions. Two students believed that they would prefer improving the community 
over the country. Two believed just the opposite and the remaining two believed that they could 
go either way (see post-unit #25). These questions were designed to elicit some sense of 
students' attitudes about community and national social participation, a frequent goal stipulated 
for teaching social studies (Parker & Jarolimek, 1984). In general, these six students 
displayed a range of suggestions and an open disposition toward involvement. Whether Palmer 
helped foster this disposition in the American Revolution unit is difficult to determine. 

Students* attitudes about working with others favored working in pairs rather than in 
larger groups or alone (see pre-unit #23 and post-unit #24). This changed slightly from pre 
to post: Abigail opted for working alone rather than alone and/or with a partner depending on the 
assignment, Frederic chose in the post-unit interview to work in a group while noting that it 
depended on the assignment, and Lorrie also choose group work. 

Perhaps one of the most telling questtons- that is, telling in the sense that it provides 
information about the intersectk>n of Palmer*s organizational style and student dispositions 
concerning dedsk)n making-involved asking students about how important decisions should be 
made in class (pre-unit #24 and post-unit #27). Prior to the unit, three students indicated 
that students shoukj have a vote in decisions, two suggested that discusstons should occur 
concerning dacistons. three sakl thst those in charge shoukj niake some decisk>ns, one said "by 
majority rule," and two menttoned that no crucial issue had come up warranting a vote, in the 
post-unit interview, students were pushed to comment about whether they shouki have input 
into decistons about what they le'^rned in addition to the broader questk)n about how decisions 
were to be made in general. All six students noted that the teacher shouki choose vv/?af was to be 
learned and two students sakl flatly that students shouki not make decisions about the si bject 
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matter. These responses seem linked to Palmer's attitudes about letting students make 
decistons. Her relatively tight control over classroom discourse and practices points to 
responses such as, "No key issue has come up" and the general assessment that she was in charge 
of classroom content selection. Students appeared to be acknowledging her organizattonal style 
and reacted in a way which implied that they were comfortable with its structure. Although the 
same three students in each interview believed voting to be important, they also believed in 
Palmer's jurisdtotton over important parts of the decision-making process. None of the 
students seemed concerned that their "voting rights,** if they had them at all, extended only so 
far. As Frederic put it, "I think the teacher is smarter than the kids. She's had a complete 
educatton and we haven't, so she should be able to choose what we learn. We could have input but 
not like a big vote." 

Four students found the unit interesting and Lorrie, while not saying it was interesting 
directly, named several things she enjoyed. The war itself was intriguing as was the Boston Tea 
Party, the discussion of the first eight amendments to the Constitution, and the tax simulation 
exercise. The latter two represent activities in which the students were actively involved. 
Insofar as the majority of students found the unit interesting and if the recall of these two 
activities is any indicatton, it seems as though Palmer was somewhat successful in reaching her 
goal of making the study of history "internally exciting." However, with the exception of the 
Boston Tea Party story, no one menttoned anything about the historical ffclion accounvs to which 
they were exposed. They also failed to mention the letters they wrote to a relative in England 
and the oral presentattons they made based on the stories they had read. 

in the post-unit interview, students were asked to define history (post-unit #1) and 
describe what they thought might be a rationale for learning history in school. The latter issue 
took form in two questtons (post-unit #2 and #3). All six students defined history as "what 
happened in the past." Four students qualified this definition with a reference to "important 
things in the past" or "things that changed the world " Lara indtoated that history involved dates 
"that we write down." Students generally had difficulty providing a rattonale for learning 
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history. Three said they were unsure why they were learning history in school and four said 
they didn't know how history could help them in their lives away fronn school. When they 
offered suggestions (many did this tentatively as though they were guessing), students identified 
fairly narrow utilitarian rationales (e-g., it may help you get a job; so you can help your own 
children when they have homework). Although Palmer said that early in the year she stressed 
the importance of learning history for an appreciation of our American heritage and tradition, 
apparently this rationale fell on a number of deaf ears. However, three students did indicate 
that learning history helped you to "l^now about how our country came to be" and these same 
three, plus a fourth, said that it helped you understand "what happened in our country and why" 
(see post-unit #2). 

In summary, the student interviews suggest that Palmer was quite successful in 
conveying a memorable narrative account of the American Revolution. She also helped these six 
students understand in more detai; the connected issues that produced the war and, for several 
students, created a sense of empathy for the actors involved in this era. in general, students 
comman ' ^dd a strong sense of names, people, and sequential events. They did, however, lack an 
understanding of the postwar transitton from the Articles of Confederation to the Constitution 
and the diffk:ulties involved with ratificatton. The narrative account of classroom activities 
points out how Palmer made no systematic effort to teach about this process, preferring insiead 
to focus attentton on the Bill of Rights as "a living document," while trying to make an 
understanding of these rights "internally exciting." 

With regard to the Dispositton Section, student responses tend to mirror the path 
Palmer takes as she attempts to teach about the democratic tradition in her classroom. Students 
know about voting, the importance of sharing opinions, and the nature of disagreement and 
compromise, but also understand and seem to accept the limits of democratic social participation 
set by Palmer's more autocratic style, content-coverage gdals, and desire to prepare students 
for mkid[> school. 
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student Assignments and Tests 



Palmer's assessment practices include a variety of methods. As indicated, she often used 
the K-W-L instrument: "I do K-W-L now more formally, but usually the very first time you 
open up a unit you ask a few questions and generate a few queries about who, what, why, and 
when. You get a real good idea of where your entire class is coming from and where you're going 
from there." She said she used the infomiation which the instrument generated to log mentally 
what her students knew and how to individualize teaching activities for students who lacked 
suffk^ient knowledge. She also noted that the K-W-L form helped her "reteach" certain ideas 
and concepts that the L section revealed were problematic for students. 

During the unit, Palmer used what she called "spot quizzes" and the historical Jeopardy 

game to assess students' progress. 

ni put spot quizzes out. Another way to judge it is by using the games we have to 
see the proficiency. This is the Jeopardy game in whk:h we use the vocabulary 
words. They had to write their own words on small pieces of paper first on on' 
skJe and !hen on the other so that they were acquainted with the words and the 
meanings of them. I had them up on the Jeopardy board and they gained enough 
money so we couki tax them later on, and for the other simulation. Again, irs 
joining one thing to another. 1 wanted them to earn the money so that i( wouki be 
more painful to give it up. They had to earn that money through a game or 
whatever. 

She added several other methods: 

We talked about the Red Ught-Green Light game where you check to see how well 
they're reading, how to read for understanding. We do the chapter checkups at 
times and unit review, points to remember, stuff like that, and true-false. We 
also dkl that thing on, before they read, writing out things on the French and 
Indian War, giving them a quiz about it, and going back and as we read, figuring 
out what we knew and what we dkln't know. 

At the end of units. Palmer often used the tests that came with the textbook series (as 

was the case in the Amertoan Revolution unit). She makes reference to the importance of such 

tests as preparatton for mkldle school: 

Usually what I do is take the unit test from social studies and I give that test to 
them. Sometimes I will review with them what thdt test is, other times I just 
give It %c them ookj, without the review. 1 won't even say tomorrow, ril say 
there's a final coming up on this unit Friday and they groan and nr)oan. The rea^^ri 
I prefer that Is that if s already been done and it gives you an idea what the 
textbook writers think are important points to remeh^ber. 1 use it as a teaching 
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tool, not just a test-taking or evaluation tool, because we go over it afterwards 
and discuss it. Aiso> because next year they use that in the middle school where 
they're graded A, C, and D letter marks on their performance on tests. There 
are never letter grac'es here. They get 80 out of 90, 80 out of 100, but there's 
no letter grade. WeYe not allowed to do that in lower [elementary]. And you're 
teaching them to test-take at the same time. These are very sophisticated tests 
and they're multiple choice and essay. 

Palmer also used other, less-formal methods to assess students' progress toward her 
goals. As the account of the lessons reveals, students were asked to write letters to a relative in 
England and give oral presentattons on the historical fiction books and articles they were 
assigned. While these activities provkjed a means for assessment. Palmer also used them as a 
method to personalize learning and ''internalize'* knowledge. ''Until they're forced to do it in 
some sort of a written form or, if it's not written, then it could be skit form or whatever else 
they're doing, ifs not internalized and it's just me lecturing and they have to be active 
learners,** she saki. 

Students took the letters to England and their report presentations seriously and Palmer 
spent a conskierable amount of time with them across several lessons. However, she never 
formally evaluated the written copies students turned in to her. Students were accountable for 
the assignments, but were nci graded per se. Her goals Involved personalization, 
intarnalizatfon, and active learning of content (and to a lesser degree integration with language 
arts), but not direct assessment. In this sense, it is difftouit to read the assignments from an 
assessment perspective given that they represent the results of classroom activities. The fact 
that the six students interviewed in depth made no mention of these exercises and only one 
person indk^ated that he liked writing a letter to a relative in England makes it hard to 
determine how they are related to Palmer's goals of personalizatfon and internalizatk)n. I 
suspect that, because students invested conskierable energy, effort, and time on the assignments 
and presentations ("active learning" by Palmer's standards), they had some impact on students' 
understanding and appreciation of the history of the Amerk^an Revolutfon period. Students' 
recall of events, names, terms, and other details in the inten/iews and on the K*W*L forms 
po'wAS to the conclusion that the assignments augmented learning. However, the degree to which 
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these activities influenced the internalization and personalization of the content. Palmer's stated 
goals, remains difficult to document. Palmer was pleased with the results, praising students 
repeatedly for their "fine worl^/ 

In some ways, the in-oass games (historical Jeopardy and Red Light-Green Light) 
served the same internalization, personalization, and active learning goals that Palmer 
described. Rather than lecture or tell stories for every lesson. Palmer used the games to 
enhance variety as much so or more than for assessment purposes. The days (see #7 and #1 8} 
in which these activities took place reveal that student groups were able to respond accurately 
(in Palmer's judgment) and rather quici^ly to the factual questions they were pepoered with. 
Students in general (and some students in particular) enjoyed these games immensely. They 
lii<ed the competitive quality but also appreciated the opportunities to cooperate with each other 
in providing answers. On the whole, an analysis of the game activities suggests that students had 
a growing sense of historical (knowledge (details, names, events, causal relationships) about the 
period and enjoyed the active learning process stimulated by the simultaneous competition and 
cooperation. As a result, one might conclude that the games served Palmer's goals quite 
admirably. 

As a conclusion to the unit. Palmer assessed what students had learned with the multiple 
Choice-essay test supplied by Silver Burdett and Ginn (Chapter 7, l-lelmus et al., 1988). The 
test was comprised of 35 multiple*choice items divided into two sections, plus five essay 
questions. Th^ first section required recognition-recall of "facts" presented in the textbook. 
The second multipl9*chok^ section provided a short text and then asked comprehension-type 
questions based upon it. The five essay questions in the third section required recall of 
informatton contained in the chapter. None of the questtons seemed aimed at higher 
order/critical thinking or in-depth analysis of issues. 

Palmer scored the multiple-choice portion of the test by noting the number of correct 
answers students obtained relative to the total and reported it on the top of the papers as a 
fractton (e.g., 28/35). No grades were given, per district policy. Table 5 displays the results 
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(see Appendix E). The average score of 79% seems quite low. li one used a criterion mastery 
measure of 80% for proficiency, over half the students would need to be retaught. The median 
score suggests approximately the same conclusion. However, Palmer reported that the test, as 
an assessment strategy, carried limited weight relative to other assessment strategies she 
employed. As she noted, she used the test primarily to expose and prepare her: students for the 
test-taking demands she knew they woukJ encounter in middle school, rather than as an 
authentic assessment tool. She believed that students as a whole did well but was somewhat 
d!sturt>6d by several students who scored at the low end of the range. She thought their low 
scores said more about test fright fnan about what these students actually knew. She said she 
planned to schedule private conferences with these "low scorers** to discuss the test and check on 
whether they needed remediation. 

Palmer levied no score for the essay questions. She simply gave "credit" or "partial 
credit" for student responses. Students received partial credit as long as they wrote something 
she found intelligible to at least three of the questions (two students failed to respond to two of 
the five questtons and were given a question mari^ and a request to see Palmer; three missed one 
questton). Students who addressed the questions fully received complete credit (18 of the 25 or 
72%; two remaining students' answers were given paraal credit even though they attempted 
responses). She said that she purposely used a very lenient criterton in evaluating the essay 
responses. As one might expect given the fact-oriented nature of the essay questions, those who 
did well on the multiple-choice sections also did well on the essays. Conversely, the lower end 
scores on multiple -chok:e questtons generally signaled difficulty on the essay questions. 

Finally, a brief mentton should be made concerning the French and Indian War quiz 
administered duriny Day #3 and the filmstrip (e.g.. see Day >1^17) and publisher-supplied 
wort^sheets (e.g. see those assigned in the days just prtor to the test). The worksheets, although 
reviev/ed in class, ^ere not evaluated and were not used foV assessment purposes. Rather. 
Palmer noted that they were assigned as teaching and/or review strategies. She saki she 
frequently uses the worksheets for this purpose and typically not otherwise. The quiz Palmer 



assigned on the third day was also used as a review tool (as she states, '^The repetition that is the 
mother of learning"). Palmer was interested in how well her students understood the French 
and Indian War and its combatants. She used the quiz as an ongoing, oral assessment in order to 
make decisions about extending the discussion of the war to clear up student confusions (see Day 
#4). As the lesson demonstrates, the quiz served as both an assessment and a pedagogical 
strategy, but principally the latter. 

G. Discussion 

Palmer appears effective at what she attempts to do. The narrative account of daily 
classroom activity shows her employing a variety of stimulating pedagogical strategies (games, 
audiovisual experiences, a simulation, projects and presentations, writing, and discussion) 
designed to move her fifth graders systematically toward the goals she has set: (a) making 
history come alive by using this variety of teaching strategies and activities, (b) making it 
''internally exciting" by attempting to connect it to children's lives, (c) fostering empathy and 
imagination through storytelling and historical fiction, and (d) creating a context for learning 
and building initial ideas about and appreciation for the sequence of events and the personalities 
that produced one of the more memorable periods in "our historical tradition." The analysis of 
assessment data suggests that she accomplished all of these goals, albeit the last goal more 
overtly and clearly than the first three. 

Palmer might earn compliments from those who recommend teaching subject matter in 
depth and for understanding (cf. Brophy, 1990; Newmann, 1988, 1990). Her employment of 
historical fiction, adding a narrative, story-like dimenston to an otherwise flat and 
straightfoHAfard textbook chronok>gy, would engender praise from advocates of this type of 
pedagogy who propose augmenting histork:at study with good literature (cf. Egan, 1986; 
Levstik, 1989). Those who point to the value of cultivating empathy and histortoal imagination, 
a respect for histork^al detail, and an appreciation of causal relationships in history (see 
Dickinson & Lee. 1978. 1984; Hertzberg. 1985; Lee, 1984; Reed, 1989; Whelan. ,992) 
woukl also appreciate some of Palmer's efforts. In many ways, Palmer seeks to expose her 



students, inasmuch as she believes they are developmentally ready, to aspects of the community 
of traditional academic history. Evans (1989) might categorize her primarily as an eclectic 
but with leanings toward the scientific historian type. 

What might make her approach even more powerful would be to include emphases on 
disciplinary inquiry (i.e., historiography; see Wineburg & Wilson, 1988), the interpretive 
nature of history (i.e., recognizing the differences between fact and conjecture, evidence and 
assertion; see Reed, 1989), and the value of cultural diversity and change In historical 
evolution. However, it could bo that focusing on these dimensions might push past the limits of 
all but the most able students in Palmer's fifth-grade class. For Palmer's students, this is 
their initial encounter with history taught in anything resembling a sustained chronological or 
narrative account. Therefore, Palmer may be right to assume that their background knowledge 
and comprehenston of the disciplinary discourse of history needs further development before 
other, more complex features of hi;^(orical work can toe introduced in detail (cf. Brophy et al., 
in press; VanSledright & Brophy, in press). Nonetheless, there is clearly room for Palmer to 
extend her introductk>n to the discipline of history, but she would have to do so cautiously so as 
to retain the historical context of interpretation and the interest and understanding of all her 
students. 

Because, in part, Palmer defined social studies in terms of school subjects, her personal 
phitosophy and general social studies goals, such as developing personal responsibility for 
learning, cultural awareness and tolerance for diversity, and fostering a degree of patriotism, 
were impltoilly folded into the rubric of teaching and learning history. Her liberal arts 
exposure to disctplinary history (and the other social sciences) and her experience with the 
anthropology-based MACOS course appeared to promote the encapsulatton of her more general 
goals within the context of historical study. In short, for her purposes in fifth grade, social 
studies was another name for history, and history was defined by the practitioners of history 
(textbook and historical i\c\\on authors). In this way, one can argue that Palmer most nearly 
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represents what Barr, Barth, and Shermis (1977) refer to as a teacher in the '^Social Science 
tradition." However, to draw this conclusion alone is misleading. 

Palmer also demonstrates characteristics of the '^Citizenship Transmission tradition" 
combined with traces of a human relations approach (Goodman & Adier, 1985; Martoreila. 
1985). Her commentary about the need for cultural awareness and tolerance for differences, a 
legacy passed on by her mother, manifests a degree of what Martoreila calls the social action 
approach. Her belief in the importance of the Bill of Rights (see day #23 and #24) also 
suggests this influence and her two-day discussion of its implications at least implicitly points 
to a reflective Inquiry, decision-making orientation. Although Palmer most resembles a 
teacher in the social science tradition, evidence of the presence of the other traditions and 
approaches indicates that she cannot be so easily classified. However, some might front a 
narrow categorization and use it as a platform upon which to criticize Palmer's curricular 
gatekeeping decisions. 

For example, social studies theorstc ^ho have staked their claim on the importance of 
inquiry, problem, solving, and decision making (e.g., Engle & Ochoa, 1988) might argue that, 
while demonstrating aspects of Social Science traditton (i.e., by her emphasis on some aspects of 
disciplinary history), she coukl just as easily be described as a conventtonal '^knowledge 
transmitter." Such transmitters, they would argue, promulgate the teaching of facts and details 
for their own sake and without regard for the importance of the problem-solving and deciston- 
making contexts in whk^h they coukl be used (i.e. as a participating citizen of a democracy). 
Furthermore, they might insist that her classroom generally reflects a passive learning 
environment, one that lacks inquiry into human problems and fails to use history as vehicle to 
that end. Finally, they woukl likely note that Palmer fosters a narrow, indoctrinating view of 
her dtizenship misston, one devoid of social participation and a spirit of democratk; 
involvement. They woukl cite her organizational style as evklence for such a ooncluston. Those 
theorists who take a criticai stance woukj argue many of the same things but woukl add that 
Palmer lacks a method for critk^uing the very subject matter conclusk)ns she advances. They 



might say that her approach is unnecessarily Eurocentric and shows tittle evidence of attempts 
to develop an appreciation of difference and tolerance for diversity. In this way, they would 
insist, her practices unfortunately reproduce unjust and inequitable power relations found in 
society at large. 

These criticisms may have merit. However, to levy them in this fashion is to ignore the 
pressures and dilemmas Palmer must manage, ones which help us understand her decisions to 
operate her class as she does. Both the community in which she works and the school in which 
she teaches promote a philosophy that is consonant with Palmer's (or perhaps better said the 
other way around). The parents and the principal expect strong subject matter teaching and 
learning; the *'no*nonsense approach" Palmer mentioned in the interviews. The curriculum 
guidelines also call for a survey of U.S. history from the explorers to Vietnam (among other 
things). The curricular plate at Matewan is indeed full; Palmer knows it and responds 
accordingly. Although she speaks of more far-reaching goals, she accepts the role of being 
primarily a knowledge transmitter within a framework of what she perceives to be strong 
academk) history. And this is a framework she knows; her liberal arts educatton a'nd advanced 
degree culminated during the discipline*based. New Social Studies era (see Jenness, 1990). 

However, this is not all Palmer knows. Several lessons, particularly the ones on the 
6/7/ of Rights, do teach conskierably more than academk: U.S. history (for its own sake). In 
these lessons, criticaUthinking and deciston-making goals are addressed in the context of 
^'history made present" (i.e., students are asked to provkte evkience, evaluate claims, debate 
social issues, make decisions, and rationalize their judgments concerning a 200-year-okj 
document's relevance to their lives). Although Palmer sakj that she had suspended most 
opportunities for dassroom discussk)ns, debates, and direct decisk)n*making experiences in the 
interest of expediency, these lessons suggest the extent to whtoh these powerful activities (and 
the social education-citizenship goals they engender) rernain important to Palmer's (curriculum 
mediatton efforts. A legacy, perhaps left by her mother in concert with other influences, 
continues to exert some influence on Palmer's practice despite pressures to do otherwise. 
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However, it is important to note how time-consuming these kinds of lessons were and, as such, 
occurred infreq -^ntly relative the unit as whole. 

Palmer could mediate the social studies curriculum differently, that is, for example, she 
could choose to orient the history curriculum less around transmitting knowledge and more 
around disciplinary inquiry and debate or public policy issues made relevant ty^ the study of 
U.S. history (as in the lessons noted above). However, she faces a number of perceived 
pressures to tend its gate in the fashion that she does. She answers to these pressures by taking 
a path that she believes will allow her to teach what she knows best, despite some aspirations 
and goals to the contrary. That path appears symmetrical with the knowledge transmission and 
socialization goals (to middle school particularly) for fifth graders at Matewan School. To 
choose such a path seems generally reasonable, but it quite clearly comes with a set of trade- 
offs, some for the better, some perhaps for the worse. These trade-offs go to the core of hotly 
debated curriculum questions such as: What should students learn? Why? and To what end? 
This trade-off issue surfaces also in the in case of Sara Atkinson (see VanSledright, 1992a). 
For a more thematic treatment of its importance see VanSledright (1992b). 

By itself. Palmer's case offers an example of what reasonably strong fifth-grade social 
studies teaching might be if focused on the importance of academic knowledge and understanding 
in U.S. history. It is strong in the sense that students left the unit with a considerably enhanced 
appreciatton of the Amerfcan Revolution-Constitutional period. In general, they recalled many 
details and indicated some initial understanding of causal relattonships, A number of students 
stated interest in the pertod (in formal and informal interviews and on the K-W-Ls) and their 
classroom activity and involvement in the lessons suggested that they found much of the material 
stimulating and memorable. Palmer arranged to teach the unit in depth and to buiW it around 
important kleas and clear goals whfch appeared to be effectively communicated to students. To 
ask her to do more (or something different) would have, I suspect, entailed giving up a measure 
of what she accomplished with respect to her goals. Cases such as Palmer's help those interested 
in currtoulum and teaching issues to make sense out of the intricacies, d^emmas, and decisions 



at stake in the curriculum mediation process. These cases also underscore the degree to which 
such a process always involves profound moral decisions that necessitate critically pragmatic 
assessment. 
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Appendix A 



Structured Teacher Interview* 



This interview is designed to help me understand what you do and why you 
do it when you teach social studies. The questions are arranged to progress from 
general background and philosophy through your approach or orientation to social 
studies to questions about the American Revolution unit, and then on to some 
particular issues . 

It may be helpful to clarify some terms that will be used frequently: 
goals, content, teaching method or approach, and assessment or evaluation. Goals 
refer to the student characteristics or outcomes (knowledge, skills, values or 
attitudes, dispositions to action) that you seek to develop through your 
teaching. Content refers to what is taught. Instructional method or approach 
refer to how the content is taught- -the ways that the students get information, 
the kinds of teacher-student discourse that occur, and the kinds of activities 
and assignments that are used. Assessment or evaluation refer to your attempts 
to measure the levels of success achieved- -what you attempt to assess and what 
methods you use to do so. This includes both assessment of the progress of the 
class as a group (i.e., assessment of the degree to which you have been 
successful in accomplishing your goals as the teacher) and assessment of the 
accomplishments of individual students (as a basis for grading and perhaps also 
for instructional decisions). 

In answering the questions, please note whether or not your views on the 
issues have changed over time. If they have, please tell ^pw and why. 

Your Background and Philosophy 

1. Formal education. 

a. Bachelor level (major, minor) 

b. Master's or other advanced degrees 

2. Significant non-degree educational experiences that have affected your 
approach to teaching (independent reading, inservice activities, 
professional organizations, etc.) 

3. Years of experience at various grade levels. 

4. How has your background influenced your understanding and approach to 
teaching social studies? Give examples where appropriate. 

5. How did you happen to aevelop your special interest in social studies? 
Philosophy and Approa ch to Teaching 

6. What is the role of elementary- level (K-6) education? What should it 
accomplish with students? 



* Adapted from "Teacher Interview Questions" protocol (Brophy and VanSledright , 
1990). 



7. What are the key features of your role as a teacher at your grade level 
(in general, not just in social studies)? 

8. Describe your approach to teaching (in general, not just in social 
studies). What themes, theories, or descriptive labels will help me to 
understand how you approach your teaching and how you differ from other 
teachers? 

9. Is there anything else that should be noted about your general background 
and philosophy of teaching? 

Your Approach to Teaching Social Studies 

Goals 

1. How do you think about social studies as a school subject? (What is it, 
why is it taught, what are its main purposes and goals at the K-6 level?) 

2. What are your main goals for students in teaching social studies? 

3. Other than the particular knowledge content covered in each of your units, 
are there more general knowledge goals that you address in your social 
studies teaching across the school year? If so, what are these knowledge 
goals and how do you address them? 

4. Are there general skills goals that you address in teaching social studies 
across the school year? If so, how do you address them? 

5. Are there general value or attitudinal goals that you address in teaching 
social studies across the school year? If so, how do you address them? 

6. Are there general citizen action goals or other goals that involve 
building dispositions (i.e., dispositions to take action in certain 
situations) that you address in teaching social studies across the school 
year? If so, how do you address them? 

7. Have you seen statements about social studies purposes and goals or 
suggested curriculum guidelines that have been published by the National 
Council for the Social Studies or other social studies organizations ? If 
so, what do you know about them? Do they affect your teaching? 

8. Have you seen goals statements or curricular guidelines published by the 
state of Michigan ? If so, what do you know about them? Do they affect 
your teaching? 

9. Does vour district have social studies goals or curriculum guidelines? If 
so, what do you know about them? Do they affect your teaching? 

10. Does your school have social studies goals or curriculum guidelines in 
addition to those of the district? If so, what do you know about them? 
Do they affect your teaching? 

11. Do you know anything about the philosophy that went into the development 
of the social studies series that vou us e, such as the authors' thinking 
about the purposes and goals of social studies? If so, has this knowledge 
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affected your teaching in any way? 



1?.. Are you aware of contrasting views about the nature and purposes of social 
studies? or how social studies should be caught? How would you describe 
yourself as a social studies teacher or contrast yourself with teachers 
who take different approaches? 

Content Selection 

13. Time for social studies teaching is limited, so that you cannot both 
address all of the many topics that may be worthy of consideration and 
also address each topic in sufficient depth to develop good understanding. 
How do you manage this breadth v. depth dilemwa? 

14. What criteria do you use in deciding what social studies content to 
include or emphasize and what content to omit or de-emphasize? 

15. Do you include certain content because of external pressure rather ^han 
because you think the content is important? (i.e., pressures from state 
or district policies, testing programs, parents, etc.) Do you exclude 
certain content because of such external pressures? 

Content Organization and Sequencing 

16. What is the basis for the organization and sequencing of the social 
studies content that you will address during the year? 

17. In addition to the structure of content within units , is there any 
spiraling or other organization of content that involves sequences or 
linkages across units? 

Content Representation 

18. What sources of content do you use to provide input to students (your own 
explaining or story telling, a textbook, other print sources, films or 
other media, direct experience with artifacts or other objects of study, 
etc. )? 

19. What principles do you follow when presenting content to students via 
explaining or story telling? Do you do anything to focus the students' 
attention on key ideas or to help them organize the material around these 
key ideas? 

20. What sorts of props (photos, maps, diagrams, material on the overhead 
projector, artifacts, etc.) do you use to illustrate or provide examples 
of what you are explaining? 

21. Do you ask questions before, during, or after your presentations? If so, 
what kinds of questions, and for what purposes? 

22. Do you teach skills as well as knowledge in social studies? If so, do you 
teach some of these skills directly rather than just provide opportunities 
for their development through work on activities and assignments? If you 
do teach certain skills directly, which skills are they? 
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Teacher-Student Discourse 



23. What forms of teacher-student discourse are emphasized during whole-class 
lessons and activities (e.g.. recitation of facts and definitions; 
checking for understanding; discussion or debate of alternative 
explanations, predictions, or policy positions; brainstorming solutions to 
prcbleras or issues; discussion of linkages of content to the students' 
lives outside of school)? Do certain of these forms of discourse appear 
mostly in particular types of lessons? Are there changes in the kinds of 
discourse that occur as you work through a unit or through the school 
year? 

24. Do students sometimes interact with peers in pairs or small groups to 
engage in cooperative learning activities or in discussions, debates, or 
other activities that feature student -student discourse ? Explain. 

Activities and Assignments 

25. What purposes or roles do activities and assignments play in your social 
studies teaching? What kinds of activities and assignments are included, 
and why? 

26. Wliat principles or criteria do you use to decide on what activities or 
assignments to include? What makes good activities better than the 
alternatives? 

27. Are there particular processes (artistic construction, discussion, debate, 
writing, research, simulation, etc.) that you include frequently in your 
activities and assignments because you think that they are especially 
valuable for promoting learning? Explain. 

28. Do you try to integrate social studies with other subjects? If so, how 
does this influence your activity or assignment choices? What advantages 
and disadvantages does such integration entail? 

Assessment and Evaluation 

29. Do you assess students' entry level of knowledge about unit topics as you 
begin units? If so, how do you make such assessments and how do you use 
the information in teaching the units? Explain. 

30. Do you assess progress during units? If so, how? Do you adjust your 
teaching in response to the assessment information? Explain, 

31. At the £DSi of a unit, how do you a? sess the extent to which you have 
accomplished your unit goals with th? class as a whole? Why do you prefer 
this method to other methods? 

32. How do you assess the performance of individual students to provide a 
basis for accountability and grading? Why do you prefer this approach to 
alternatives? 

33. Do you try to assess progress toward general goals that cut across units? 
If so, gi--^ examples of such goals and how you assess such progress. 
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34. What would your students tell me if I asked them in June what were the 
most important things they learned in social studies this year? 



Understanding. Critical Thinking, and Decision Making 

Writings about social studies teaching often stress that students should 
understand what they are learning (i.e., not just memorize it without 
understanding it), should think critically about it, and should apply it in 
decision-making contexts. 

35. What does it mean to you to say that students understand something? Do 
you try to teach for understanding in social studies? If so, what aspects 
of your approach are included with this goal in mind? 

36. What does it mean for students to think critically about what they are 
learning? Does your approach include features designed to teach students 
how to think critically about what they are learning or to provide them 
with opportunities for doing so? Explain. 

37. Does your approach include features designed to teach students how to make 
decisions or to provide them with opportunities for doing so? Explain. 



Analysis of the American Revolution Unit 

1. What are your main goals in teaching this unit? What knowledge, skills, 
values/attitudes, or dispositions do you want the students to acquire as 
a result of it? 

2. Is the unit built around certain content and key ideas ? If so, what are 
these? 

3. How have you selected and organized this content? Explain specifically 
how it has been organized and why? 

4. How do you represent this content to students? What different methods or 
approaches do you use? 

5. What role does teacher-student discourse play in this unit? 

6. What do the students usually know about the unit's content even before you 
begin to teach it? Do the students usually have some accurate prior 
knowledge of key ideas or other topics in the unit that you can build on? 
If so, give examples and tell how you build on this knowledge. 

7 Are there some key ideas or topics about which the students usually have 
little or no prior knowledge , so that you have to help them develop an 
initial idea? If so, give examples and explain how you help them to 
develop initial ideas. 

8 Are there key ideas or other topics about which students are likely to 
have n^lve conceptions or other prior "knowledge" that is distorted or 
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incorrect? If so, give examples and explain how you attempt to address 
and correct these misconceptions. 

Are there any noteworthy activities or assignments included in this unit? 

What role do critical thinking and decision making play in ihis unit? 
Examples of such student activities? 

How is this unit similar to or different from other units taught in fifth- 
grade social studies? Do you teach this unit differently in particular 
ways? If so, what are they? Does your philosophy or approach change from 
unit to unit, and if so, how? 

Miscellaneous Questions 

How do you respond to individual differences in student knowledge or 
ability? Do you expose different students to different content, 
activities, or assignments? Do you use different methods of assecsment or 
different grading standards for the most v. the least able students? 

How do you try to make the social studies content meaningful and 
interesting to students? 

Do your students ever ask why they need to know some of the things being 
taught in social studies? If so, what do you tell them? Give specific 
examples . 

Can you relate examples of times when you found out that something wasn't 
working in your social studies teaching? In each example, what made you 
decide that change was needed and what did you do? 

Most students in the primary grades cannot read and study efficiently 
enough to acquire significant information through reading. This is true 
of some students in later grades as well. If you cannot rely on 
independent study as a major source of preparation for all or some of your 
students, how do you compensate? How do you see that nonreaders get 
sufficient social studies information? 

Students often lack experience with or even background information about 
many topics covered in elementary social studies, so that one often must 
plan in terjs of developing an initial idea about the topic rather than in 
terms of cuing relevant background knowledge that will be extended or 
applied. Is this a significant problem at your grade level? Can you give 
examples of where you encounter it and how you respond to it? 

To what extent do your students need physical examples, photos, or other 
concrete representations of things that lie outside their experiences to 
date? Give examples of social studies content taught at your grade level 
that students are not likely to understand unless they arc exposed to such 
concrete examples. 

Certain concepts and generalizations are too abstract for students at 
particular ages to understand in any complete or integrated way, although 
they may be able to understand certain simplified forms or examples 



meaningfully. Are there social studies concepts or generalizations caught 
at your grade level that most of your students can grasp only partially 
if at all? If so, explain examples of this problem and what you try to do 
about it. 

It often is argued that children's interests should be taken into account 
in selecting topics, examples, and activities. Have you tried to do this 
in developing your social studies curriculum? If s give examples. 

It often is argued that children (especially in the primary grades) need 
to represent their learning through multiple modalities (not just talk 
about it) if they are to develop complete understanding. Consequently, 
teachers' manuals often call for having students draw or paint, construct 
murals or displays , engage in pantomime or role play, stage dramas or 
pageants , and so on. Do you believe that such artistic , dramatic , or 
multisensory learning activities are essential to a good social studies 
cvirriculum? If not essential, are they desirable ? Is there anything 
important that they bring to the program that wouldn't be brought through 
more typical activities and assignments built around content-based 
discourse (recitation, debate, discussion) or writing assignments 
(worksheets, research reports, critical analysis and synthesis)? 

Some argue that elementary students should be shielded from unpleasant 
realities, so that elementary social studies curricula should avoid 
content that is controversial or that might be upsetting to students. 
Others view this an unnecessary overprotectiveness and argue that social 
studies content should portray the social world as it is, without avoiding 
or sanitizing its unpleasant aspects. What do you believe? Why? Hov 
does this affect your teaching? 

Opinions vary on what sources of input are most suitable for elementary 
social studies. Some prefer to stick with textbooks and other 
nonf ictional sources of information that provide mostly impersonal 
accounts of general concepts or ideas . Others would retain the factual 
emphasis but communicate as much as possible in story form, emphasizing 
personalized accounts of actual people or events that exemplify the 
general concepts or ideas. Still others would extend this to include 
children' s literature , emp^^asizing factually based but nevertheless 
fictional stories. Finally, some would include my^hs, fables, folklore, 
and other purely fictional sources. Where do you stand on these issues of 
impersonal text v. personalized stories and purely factual v. partially or 
wholly fictional sources of social studies input? Why? 

Elementary social studies series typically follow the »y;pftnd5.ng 
communities organizational framework. Many are satisfied with this 
framework, but many others would like to get rid of it. What do you know 
about this controversy? More generally, what are your views on the pros 
and cons of the expanding communities framework? 

Social studies textbooks grades 4-6 are commonly criticized as being 
parade-of-facts compendia that address too much breadth (they cover too 
many topics) in not enough depth (they fail to develop important topics in 
sufficient depth to promote understanding). Do you agree with this 
assessment? If so, how would you change these texts? What would you 



retain and emphasize, and what would you delete? 

Some argue that elementary social studies teaching should emphasize an 
inquiry approach in which scudents learn to develop information in much 
the same ways that social scientists do . Others argue that this is 
premature for elementary students , and that elementary social studies 
should emphasize basic social knowledge and skills needed for 
understanding and functioning in everyday life. What do you believe? 
Why? How does this affect your teaching? 

What about the values aspects of social studies teaching? Some argue that 
certain values are basic and universal, so that they should be inculcated 
in students systematically. Others argue that students should learn to 
think critically about the values aspects of issues, but should be allowed 
to determine for themselves what values they should embrace. What do you 
believe? Why? ilow does Lliis aiiecL your Loacliiiig? 

Some argue that across-subjects integration should be emphasized because 
it makes for more natural, holistic learning. Others argue that much of 
what is done in the name of integration has only trivial value for 
teaching one or more of the school subjects involved, and they fear that 
too much emphasis on integration will damage the coherence and thrust of 
the curricula in the various subjects. What do you believe about 
across-subjects integration? Why? How does this affect your teaching? 

Some believe that elementary students at particular ages and grade levels 
are pretty much the same as they alw?' ; were. Others believe that social 
mobility, television, and other aspects of modern society are producing 
children who are different in many ways from the children of the past, so 
that a different kind of elementary social education is needed for them. 
What do you think about this? How do today's kids differ from those of 
10, 20. or 30 plus years ago, and what does this imply about elementary 
social studies? 

Some argue that elementary social studies should be mostly history (and to 
a lesser extent, geography and civics), much as it was ^r**. we began 
including so much content drawn from the social sciences (sociology, 
economics , anthropology , psychology) . Others believe that this social 
science content is Just as important and appropriate for elementary 
students as the history, geography, and civics content is, so they would 
like to retain the approximate balance that exists at the moment. What do 
you think? Should we keep the content balance roughly as it is? Should 
we reduce the social science content in order to teach more history? Or 
what? 

Is there anything else that should be noted about how elementary social 
education could be improved? 



Appendix B 
K-U-L SHEET 
The American Revolution 



Question I: What do I know about the American Revolution? 



Question 2: What do I want to know about the American Revolution? 



Question 3: What have I learned about the American Revolution? 
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Pre-Unit Student Interview Protocol 
The American Revolution 

The original 13 colonies in North America were settled mostly by English 
people and were ruled by England. But later they became independen*: 
country- -the United States. How did that happen? 

For a long time, the colonists were happy to think of themselves as 
English and to be ruled by the English king. However, later they changed 
their minds. Why? 

VJhat were some of the problems caused by the French and Indian War? 

The colonists' slogan was "No taxation without representation." What does 
that mean? (Probe extensively) . 

What was the Boston Tea Party? (If the student knows, ask: "Why did they 
dump the tea into the ocean instead of just taking it home with them?"). 
Do you think it was a good idea to do this? 

What was the Declaration of Independence? 

What was in the Declaration of Independence- -what did it say? 

The colonists wanted to break away from England because they thought that 
the king was treating them unfairly. What do you think the English King 
George thought about the colonists? 

Did all of the colonists want to break away from England, or just some of 
them, or what? (If student says just some of them, ask: "Well, if people 
disagreed about what to do. then what happened?") 

Eventually, the Revolutionary War started and fighting broke out between 
English soldiers and American patriots. Do you know what happened and 
why? 

Who were some of the leaders of the American Revolution? (Probe for 
specifics on at least two) 

Who were some of the women who participated in the Revolution? (Again, 
probe for specifics on at least two) 

What happened after the war was over? 

After the Revolutionary War, the 13 colonies had become the United States. 
The land and the people were still the same, so what had changed? How 
were the 13 United States different from the 13 colonies? (Probe for 
specifics) . 

Conditional follow ups (if student does nai answer #14 fully): 



14a. Who was the person (or persons) in charge of the colonies before the 
revolution? (If student says the governor, ask who was in charge of 
the governor) . 

14b After the revolution the colonies became the United States. Who was 
the person(s) in charge of them then? How did this person(s) get to 
be in charge? 

How did the people form a government for their new country called the 
United States? Wliat did they do? 

Have you ever heard of the Articles of Confederation? If so, tell me what 
you know about them. (Probe extensively) 

What is the Constitution of the United States? Tell what you know about 
it. (Probe extensively: Who wrote it, Why was it written, What is in it, 
etc. ) 

If there was an argument at recess between some of the kids in this class 
and some other fifth-graders about who was going to use the tennis courts, 
how do you think it should be handled? (Probe, ask for the "why" and 
where they learned about it) 

What happens if you have a different idea about what happened in American 
history than other kids in class? (Probe) 

What happens if your idea about American history is different than Ms. 
Teacher's? What happens then? (Probe) 

If you got involved in making this neighborhood or community a better 
place than it is now, what would you do? (Probe) 

If you got involved in making this country a better place than it now, 
what would you do? (Probe) 

When you do assignments for class and to hand in to your teacher, which do 
you prefer- -to work alone, with a partner, or in groups? (Probe) 

How do you think important decisions should be made here in this class? 
(Probe) How about at home? (Probe) 

What do you think about this interview? Why do you think I'm asking you 
all these questions? 
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Post-Unit Student Interview Protocol 
The American Revolution 

What do you think history is? (Probe extensively) 

Why do you think they teach you history in school? (Probe extensively) 

How might learning history help you in your life away from school? 
(Probe) 

The original 13 colonies in North America were settled mostly by English 
people and were ruled by England. But later they became an independent 
country- -the United States. How did that happen? 

For a long time, the colonists were happy to think of themselves as 
English and to be ruled by the English king. However, later they changed 
their minds. Why? 

What were some of the problems caused by the French and Indian War? 

The colonists' slogan was "No taxation without representation." What does 
that mean? (Probe extensively) . 

What was the Boston Tea Party? (If the student knows, ask: "Why did they 
dump the tea into the ocean instead of just taking it home with tbera?"). 
Do you think it was a good idea to do this? 

What was the Declaration of Independence? 

What was in the Declaration of Independence- -what did it say? 

The colonists wanted to break away from England because they thought that 
the king was treating them unfairly. What do you think the English King 
George thought about the colonists? 

Did all of the colonists want to break away from England, or just some of 
them, or what? (If student says just some of them, ask: "Well, if people 
disagreed about what to do, then what happened?") 

Eventually, the Revolutionary War started and fighting broke out between 
English soldiers and American patriots. Do you know what happened and 
why? 

Who were some of the leaders of the American Revolution? (Probe for 
specifics on at least two) 

Who were some of the women who participated in th^ Revolution? (Again, 
probe for specifics on at least two) 

What happened after the war was over? 



17. After the Revolutionary War, the 13 colonies had become the United States, 
The land and the people were still the same, so what had changed? How 
were the 13 United States different from the 13 colonies? (Probe) 
Conditional follow ups (IF student does not answer #17 fully): 

17a, Who was the person (or persons) in charge of the colonies before the 
revolution? (If student says the governor, ask who was in charge of 
the governor) . 

17b, After the revolution the colonies became the United States, Who was 
the person(s) in charge of them then? How did this person(s) get to 
be in charge? 

18. How did the people form a government for their new country called the 
United States? What did they do? 

19. Have you ever heard of the Articles of Confederation? If so, tell me what 
you know about them. (Probe extensively) 

20. What is the Constitution of the United States? Tell what you know about 
it, (Probe extensively: Who wrote it. Why was it written. What is in it, 
etcO 

21. If there was an argument at lunch recess between some of the kids in this 
class and some other fifth- graders about who was going to use the soccer 
field, how do you think it should be handled? (^robe, ask for the "why" 
and where they learned about it) 

ft 

22. What happens if you have a different idea about what happened in American 
history than other kids in class? (Probe) i 

23. What happens if your idea about American history is different than Ms, 
Teacher's? What happens then? (Probe) 

24. If you got involved in making this neighborhood or community a better 
place than it is now, what would you do? (Probe) 

25. If you got involved in making this country a bettjer place than it is now, 
what would you do? (Probe, then ask: Which would you rather get involved 
in improving, the country or the community or both? Why?) 

|l 

26. When you do assignments for class and to hand in to your teacher, which do 



you prefer- -to work alone, with a partner, or in 



groups? (Probe) 



27. How do you think important decisions should be nzade here in this class? 
(Probe) How about at home? (Probe) 

28. Did you think learning about the American Revolution and the Constitution 
was interesting, or not, or what? Tell me what you thought about studying 
this history, (Probe) 

29. What do you think about this interview? Why do you think I'm asking you 
all these questions? 
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TABLE 1. K-W-l DATA 

QUESTION 1: What do I know about the American Revolution? 



Nothing; not very much 

A. Names, Events, and Terms 

1. Names 

George Washington (general) 
Paul Revere 
John Adams 
Molly Pitcher 

2. Events 
Boston Tea Party 
Paul Revere *s Ride 
Battle of Lexington 
Hinuteoien (ready in a minute) 
Battle of Bunker Hill 

3. Terms 
Declaration of Independence 
Indians 

Mayflower 
Jamestown 

B. Cause-Effect Relationships 

A war for freedom; independence 

A war started by America 

Had to do with taxes (on tea) 

England fought to control us 

Americans won the war 

Fought over slavery; North won 

Trade was a reason for the war 

C. General Ideas 

It was a revolution; a war 

Around 1700s; a long time ago 

Many people died 

Lasted for five years 

Rebels were mistreated by British 

Fought between French and Americans 

Brits hired the Hessians 

Tories supported England 

Rebels supported the revolution 

Cannons, muskets, pistols 

The redcoats were coming 

••Give me liberty or give me death" 

Famous war with famous people 

No modern weapons 



Palmer's Class 
Males Females TOTAL 
(n=10) (n=10) (N=20) 



1 



1 



5 

11 
1 



11 
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TABLE 2. K-W-l DATA 



QUESTION 2: What do I want to know about the 
American Revolution? 





Palmer 


's Class 






Hales 


Females 


TOTAL 




(n=1C) 


(n=10) 


<N=20. 


Everything; anything 


2 


1 


3 


now ana uny iney Tougnvf 


3 


9 


12 


What women uere involved? 


1 


* 


1 


Who fought against America? 




6 


6 


How many survived? (or died?) 


5 


4 


9 


Unen it nappenecfr (or started') 


5 


9 


U 


HOW long aia it last? 


3 


4 


7 


wnere aia ii xaKe piacer 


3 


6 


9 


Who was in it? 


2 


3 


5 


More about quotations? 


1 


5 


6 


What were the events? 


1 


2 


3 


How did it get started? 


2 


1 


3 


More about battles? 


2 


1 


3 


More about war leaders? 


2 


2 


4 


Famous people? 


1 


3 


4 


What sort of weapons? 


1 


2 


3 


HOW aia It eixfr 




3 


3 


wno HiBae kne Tiagr 


2 




2 


How long ago did it happen? 


1 


1 


2 


More about places in the war? 




1 




Did they sign a treaty? 


1 






Who was president? 


1 






Were Native Americans in it? 


1 






Uhose fault was It? 




1 




Could they have stopped the war? 




1 




Did people want to fight in the war? 




1 




What happened because of the war? 




1 




Who attacked first? 




1 




Why did they fight ovef a tea party? 


1 






Is the woman who made the flag in 




1 




this story? 








What affect docs it have on us 




1 


1 



today? 



I 
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TABLE 3. IC-W-L DATA 



QUESTION 3: What have t learned about the American Revolution? 





Palmer's 


Class 






Hales Females 


TOTAL 




(n=12) ( 


rj=13) 


(N=25) 


A, Recall of Names. Events. Terms 








1. Names 








George Washington (general « leader) 


4 


7 


11 


Thomas Jefferson 


1 


9 


10 


Paul Revere (famous ride; had helpers) 


6 


6 


12 


Ben Franklin 


5 


7 


12 


Nolly Pitcher (helped colonial soldiers) 


8 


10 


18 


Sam AdamK 


5 


3 


8 


John Hancock 


1 


5 


6 


Nathan Hale (famous quote) 


3 


1 


4 


King Seorge 


1 


3 


4 


Jamts Madison 


2 




3 


John Adama 


2 




2 


Patrick Henry 


2 




2 


Benedict Arnold 


2 




2 


General Houe 


1 




2 


John Paul Jones 


1 




1 


Lydia Oarragh 






1 


General Cornuallis 






1 


Deborah Sampson 






1 


Thomas Patne 






1 


Thomas Edison (getting peace in Britain) 


1 




1 



2. Events (with descriptions) 



Boston Tea Party 


10 


8 


18 


Boston Massacre 


9 


2 


11 


Battle at Lexington (first shots) 


1 


2 


3 


Battle at Concord (second battle) 


1 


2 


3 


Battle at Saratoga (turning point) 


1 


1 


2 


Passage of the Bill of Rights 


1 


4 


5 


Signing of the Declaration of Independence 


5 


6 


11 


French and Indian War 


4 


1 


5 


Paul Revere' s ride 


4 


5 


9 


Suprise attack on British/Hessians at Trenton 


3 


2 


5 


Treaty of Paris signed 


2 




2 


King George's passing of unfair taxes 




3 


3 


French joined Americans 




1 


« 


U inter at Valley Forge 




1 


1 


States sent representatives to the Continental 




1 


1 



Congress 



3. Terms (listed) 
Continental Congress 
Hessians 
Intolerable Acts 
Declaration of Independence 
Hinutemen 

Bill of Rights (Amendments) 
Articles of Confederation 
Patriots and Loyalists 
Militia 

Sons of Liberty 

Daughters of Liberty 

Tax Acts (e.g.. Stamp Act) 

"No taxation without representation" 

Traitor 

Privateers 

The American Revolution 

"Give me liberty or give me death" 

^%hot heard 'round the world" 



6 


4 


10 


7 


2 


9 


4 


4 


8 


4 


3 


7 


4 


3 


7 


2 


4 


6 


4 


1 


5 


1 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


1 




2 


1 




2 


1 




1 


1 




2 


1 




1 


2 




2 


1 




2 






1 


1 




1 



B. Cauac-Eff ect telationshipt 
Coloniata fouoht for freedom from Britain 
War fought over "unfair" taxation 
uofflcn helped to win the war 
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Many ditd btcaust of the war 

Amtrica became the U.S. because they won the war 



C. general Ideas and Statements 

Women had an inportant role in the war 

Learned a lot about famous people 

Who fought, where, and why 

Favorite part was the leaders ^nd female spies 

Blacks had a role in the war 

Britain had the best navy 

Hany died in many places 

Learned famous dates and quotations 

The British almost won 

King George was very selfish/mean 

Everybody was bald 

America had no navy 

Colonists loved tea 

Lasted for a long time 

Pd like to be brave like Molly Pitcher someday 

tt was fun to learn about 

I liked writing the letters to England 

People are really racist 

Textbook should be more comprehensive 

Our teacher did a good job teaching us 



I learned everything I wanted to know 



TABLE 4. STUDENT INTERVIEW OATA BY QUESTION: PALMER'S CLASS 



Students Barry Abigiil Adam Lorrie Frederic Lara TOTAL 

Achievefnent H H H M L L 

PreUnit 1: The colonies becanw 
an independent country. How 
did that happen? 

Not sure; don't know 1 1 1 1 - ' 1 5 

Wanted freedom - • 1 - 1 - 2 

Had a war uith the British 1 • • - - - i 

Wanted religious freedom - • • 1 - 1 2 

(Pilgrim stor/) 

The Revolutionary War • • • - 1 - l 

PostUnit 4: The colonies became 
an indeptndcnl country. Hou 
did that happen? 

Fought a war over taxes and 1111116 
became free from Britain 

Many events led up to the war 1 1 1 - 1 4 

Colonists wanted independence - - 1 - - - 1 

so the king taxed them 



PreUnit 2: Why did the 
colonists change their minds 
about being ruled by the 
English king? 



Not sure; don't know 1111116 

Colonists were being bossed ----- 1 1 

around 

For freedom of religion - 1 - - - - 1 

They wanted a country of their - - - 1 - - l 



own 



PostUnit 5: Why did the 
colonists change their minds 
about being ruled by the 
English king? 



"^oo many taxes 1 1 • 1 1 1 5 

They wanted freedom 1 - • • - - 1 

Intolerable Acts - - - - 1 - 1 

Not sure; don't know - - 1 - - - 1 



PreUnit 3: What were problems 
caused by the French and Indian 
War? 



Not sure; don't know 1111116 
Many people died - - • 1 - - 1 



1 T ^ 



TABLE 4 (continued) 



Students Barry Abigail Adam Lorrie Frederic Lara TOTAL 

Achievement H H M M L L 

PostUnit 6: Uhat were proble<ns 
caused by the French and Indian 
Uar? 

Not sure; don't know - 1 - • • 1 2 

Cost Britain a lot of money 1 ----- 1 

Many people died - - - 1 - - 1 

Britain made the colonists pay - - 1 - 1 - 2 

for the war 

No one bought goods from 1 ----- 1 

Britain 



PreUnit 4: Uhat does "no 
taxation without 
representation" mean? 



Not sure; don't know 11111-5 

Can't raise taxes without 1 ----- 1 
telling why 

French took the land - - 1 - - - 1 

If you don't know the person, ----- 1 1 
you can't be there 

PostUnit 7: Uhat does "no 
taxation without representation 
mean? 

Colonists wouldn't pay taxes 1111116 
unless they had a say about 
them in Parliament 

Colonists wanted representa- - - - - 1 - 1 

tives making decisions for 
them 



PreUnit 5: Uhat was the Boston 
Tea Party? 

Not sure; don't know 11111-5 
Colonists dressed as Indians; ----- 1 1 

dunped tea in Boston Harbor 
Threw tea in the water to turn 1 ----- 1 

it red 

Queen had a party - - - 1 - - 1 

PostUnit Sa: Uhat was the 
Boston Tea Party? 

Colonists dressed as Indians 1111116 
and dLinped tea in Boston 
Harbor as a protest against 
the British 

PostUnit 8b: Uas this a good idea? 

No (wrecked the tea and water) . . . i - - i 

Both a good and bad idea 1 1 - • - - 2 

1 1 made the king angry but they - 1 • - • • 1 

got their way 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 



Students 
Achievement 



Barry 

H 



Abigai I 
H 



Adam 



Lome 
H 



Frederic 
L 



Lara 
L 



TOTAL 



PostUnit 8b (continued) 

Good idea; showed we meant 

business 
I don't know 



PreUnit 6: What was the 
Declaration of Independence? 

Not sure 

Documnt that made the colon- 
ists separate from England 
Colonists could now choose 

their own laws 
Gives people rights; equality 
Hade everyone free; no slaves 
Lincoln signed papers making 
people free 



PostUnit 9: What was the 
Declaration of Independence? 

Document that declared the 
colonists independent from 
England 

It meant freedom from th* 
British 

Said everyone could have peace 



PreUnit 7: Uhat was in the 
Declaration of Independence? 

Mot sure; don*t know 

People should be fair to others 



PostUnit 10: What was in the 
Declaration of Independence? 

Seperatev. us from Britain 
Says why we should have 

independet.ce 
Said Britain could not tax the 

colonies 
Heading, preamble, declaration 
I don»t remember 



PreUnit 8: What did King George 
think about the colonists? 



Pilgrims separated for 

religious reasons 
Colonists were crazy 
They were good colonists 
He became angry when they 

rebelled 
He raised taxes so he had no 

right to be angry 
Thought they were bad citizens 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 

Students 
Achievement 

PostUnit 11: What did King 
George think about the 
colonists? 

He though they were being 
unfair 

He was angry and had a right to 
be 

Didn't care what the they 

thought 
He had no right to be upset 



PreUnit 9: Did all the 
colonists want to break away or 
what? 

Not sure; don't know 
All or most did 
Only some did 
Hoy have caused a war 

PostUnit 12: Did all the 
colonists want to break away or 
what? 

Only some of them did 
Not sure what happened 
Some fought each other 
Third did, third didn't, third 

didn't care 
Most of them did 
Patriots broke away; loyalists 

stayed loyal to England 



PreUnit 10: Eventually fighting 
broke out. What happened? Why? 

Not sure; don't know 
Patriots won 
Many were killed 
Patriots and troops fought 
Paul Revere warned about the 

British 
The Redcoats won 

PostUnit 13: Eventually 
fighting broke out. What 
happened? Why? 

Not sure; don't know 
Battle of Lexington 
Colonists fought for freedom 
Boston Massacre started the war 
Redcoats tried to stop the 

colonists from separating 
Ue don't know who shot first 
Paul Revere warned the 

colonists 



PreUnit 11: Leaders in the 
American Revolution? 

Not sure; don't know 
Ben Franklin 



Barry Abigail Adam Lorrie Frederic Lara TOTAL 
H H H H L L 



1 1 1 - - 3 

111-1.-4 

1 1 
1113 



11111-5 

1 1 

1 - 1 1 - - 3 

1 ----- 1 



11111-5 
1-113 
11-11-4 

1 1 

1 ----- 1 

1 1 - - - - 2 



1 1 - - - 1 3 

1-1-2 
11-2 

1 ----- 1 

1 - - - 1 

1 - • 1 



1 - - - - 1 

1-113 

1 - - - 1 - 2 

1 - - 1 

1 - 1 - ' - 2 

11-114 
1-1-2 



1 - • • - 1 

1 - - 1 



1?.; 



TABLE 4 (continued) 



Students 
Achie tmnt 



Barry 
H 



Abigai I 
H 



Adam 
H 



Lcrrie 
H 



Frederic 
L 



Lara 

L 



TOTAL 



PreUnit 11 (continued) 

Paul Revere 

George Washington 

Abraham Lincoln 

John Hancock 

Thomas Jefferson 

Gives details on at least one 

person 



PostUnit H: 
leaders in 
Revolution? 



Who were the 
the American 



Thomas Jefferson 
George Washington 
Paul Revere 
Ben Franklin 
Patrick Henry 
Nathan Hale 

Gives details on at least one 

person 



3 
6 
3 
2 
1 
1 
6 



PreUnit 12: Who were some of 
the women of the Revolution 
era? 



Kot sure; don't know 
Betsy Ross 
Molly Pitcher 
George Washington 



15: Who were some of 
of the Revolution 



PostUnit 
the 
era? 



Hot sure; don't know 

Molly Pitcher 1 

Phoebe, the spy 

Gives details on at Icost one 1 
person 



2 
6 
1 
6 



PreOnit 13: What happened after 
the war was over? 

Not sure; don*t know 

Americans fought and won 

People fought; claimed land 1 

Everyone had freedom 

They made peace 

PostUnit 16: What happened 
after the war was over? 

The colonists won 1 
Created laws to run the country 1 
Gave power to central gov't. 
Voted for representatives 1 
Had branches of government 
Made a peace treaty 
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TABLE 4 (continutd) 



Students Barry Abigail Adam Lome Frederic Lara TOTAL 

Achievement H H H H L L 



PreUnit U: How were the 13 
Unites States different from 
the 13 colonies? 



They made their own decisions 1 • 1 - - - 2 

They were united as one - 1 - - - 1 2 

Divided into states • 1 - - ■ 1 

They had presidents 1 1 1 - • 1 1 

Created Congress 1 ----- 1 

Colonies looked like parks - - - 1 - - 1 

Not sure; don't know 1-1-114 



PostUnit 17: How were the 13 
United States different from 
the 13 colonies? 

Created laws to join together - 1 

as one; wrote the 

Constitution 
Got a president to lead the 1 1 

U.S. 

Got representatives to make 1 
laws 

Hade a democracy 
Oon't know; not sure 



1 

11116 

1 

1-1-2 

1 1 



PreUnit 15: How did the people 
form a new government? 



Hot sure; don't know 1 
Had leaders make decisions * 1 

Columbus helped them 1 
They had meetings 

PostUnit 18: How did the people 
form a new government? 

Not sure; don't know 

People met to make a government - 1 

voted to have a president 1 

Branches of government - 1 



1 - 2 

1 • 1 1 1 5 

1 

11-13 



1 1 2 

11115 
1 - - - 2 

1 - 2 



PreUnit 16: What do you know 
about the Articles of 
Confederation? 

Not sure; nothing 1111116 

PostUnit 19: What do you know 
about the Articles of 
Confederation? 

Not sure; don't rementoer 11-1-14 
Form of government people - - l - - - 1 

didn't agree with 

weak form of central government - - - - 1 - 1 
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TABLE (continued) 



Students Barry Abigail Adam Lorrie Frederic Lara TOTAL 

Achitveflitnt H H h H L L 

PreUnit 17: What is the 
Constitution? Explain. 

Not sure; don't know 1111116 
It's about freedom, rights, - - - - 1 - l 

laws 

About a group of people that i ..... •] 

helps with laws 

PostUnit 20: What is the 
Constitution? Explain. 

How the government works; 1 - - • 1 - 2 

explains laws in the U*S. 

It guarantees people's rights 111-1-4 
It's about aawncinents - - 1 1 - 1 3 

Not sure; don't know - 1 1 1 - 1 4 



PreUnit 18: How do you think an 
argunent over the use of the 
tennis court should be handled? 



Share the space 1-111-4 

Switch it off by recesses 1111116 

Talk out a solution 111-115 

Reach consensus - 1 - - - • 1 

Have an adult decide 1 1 1 • - • 3 

Whoever gets there first 1 - • 1 

Get into a fight; just kidding -----11 

PostUnit 21: How do you think 
an argument over use of the 
soccer field should be handled? 

Fairly, with equal treatment i ..... -j 

Switch off by recess 111-1-4 

Ask a teacher to arbitrate - - 1 1 - 1 3 

No fighting - - - 1 1 1 3 

Split the field in half - - 1 - - - 1 

Talk out a solution - 1 1 1 * 1 4 

Share the space 1111-15 



PreUnit 19: What happens if you 
have a different idea about 
history than other kids in 
class? 

That's OK 1 1 

People have a right to their 

opinion 
We have debates of pros and 

cons 

Refer to the book to prove your 1 1 
idea 

Agree to disagree 

SoiMtimes there's only opinions 1 
Teacher keeps argtiaents under 
control 



1115 

1 - - - 1 

1 - 1 

1 3 

1 - - 1 

1 2 

1 - 1 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 



Students Barry Abigail Adam Lorrie Frederic Lara TOTaL 

Achievement H H H H L L 

PostUnit 22: What happens if 
you have a different idea about 
history than other kids in 
class? 

That*s OK 1111116 
Check books to prove ideas 1 - - 1 1 1 4 

Reach consensus - • - • 1 - 1 

History is mostly facts but 1 ----- 1 

some opinions 

The most evidence would solve - 1 - - 1 - 2 

it 

Talk out ideas - 1 - 1 1 - 3 

Choose the side that's fair - 1 - - 1 



Prellnit 20: What happens if 
your idea about history is 
different from your teacher's? 

That*s OK 

People have a right to their 
opinion 

When you disagree « talk it over 
She usual ly wins 
It hasn*t happened to me 
You have to be respectful 

PostUnit 23: Uhat happens if 
your idea about history is 
different from your teacher's? 

That's OK 

If it comes up on a test, then 

she's right 
Check the book; don't make a 

big argunent of it 
Speak your own opinion 
Teach<irs aren't supposed to 

tell kids what to believe 



PreUnit 21: Uhat would you do 
to improve your cocmunity or 
neighborhood? 

Not sure; don't know 1 

Clean up pollution - * 1 

Recycle 

Create gun laws 

It's pretty good as it is 1 
Make places closer together 1 
Make an ice-skating rink - 1 

Have local picnics - 1 

Plant trees 

PostUnit 24: Uhat would you do 
to improve your community? 

Clean up pollution 
Make the schools better 
Get rid of gangs; violence 
Better protection 
Put bed people in jail 
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TABLE 4 (continutd) 



Students 
Achitvtnitnt 



Barry 

H 



Abigail 
H 



Adam 
H 



Lorrie 
K 



Frederic 
L 



Lara 

L 



TOTAL 



PostUnit 24 (continued) 
Recycle 



PreUnit 22: What would you do 
to make thit country a better 
place? 

Not ture; don*t know 
Support peace 

Too risky to improve country 

Laws about pollution 

Feed people 

No drinking; drugs 

Plant trees 

Live like the Indiens 

PostUnit 25: Uhat would you do 
to improve this co^jitry? Which 
would you prefer: improve the 
country or local coanunit/? 



laprove the couitry; bigger 

benefits 
Improve the community; easier 
World peace 

Clean things e.g., crime 
Plant trees; recycle 



PreUnit 23: When doing 
assignments, do you prefer to 
work in groups, pairs, or 
alone? Why? 

Groups: It*s more fun, you 

learn more« more ideas 
Pairs: Easier to concentrate 
Alone: Concentrate better 
Depends on the assignment and 

your partner 
Too much arguing in a group 

PostUnit 26: When doing 
assignments^ 6o you prefer to 
work in groupe* pairs, or 
alone? Why? 

Groups: letter ideas« learn 
more, it's fun, you can 
collaborate^ if it*s quiet 

Pairs: Easier « more ideas, a 
group is too hard**when 
people disagree^ confusing 

Alone: Sometimes 1t*s fester^ 
too much shouting gro^ 

Depends on subject and 
assignment 



6 
1 
2 



2 

3 

1 
2 



PreUnit 24: How do you think 
iaportant decisions should be 
in this class? 



Vote on them 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 



Students 
Achievement 



Barry 

H 



Abigail 
H 



Adam 
H 



Lorrie 
M 



Frederic 
L 



Lara 

L 



TOTAL 



PreOnit 24 (continued) 
Talk about decisions before 
voting 

Some decisions should be made 

by those in charge 
Majority rule 
No key issue has come up 

PostUnit 27: How do you think 
important decisions should be 
made in this class? 

Vote on thent 

Majority rule 

Talk about decisions 

Teacher can choose sometines 

but should listen to students 
Teacher could choose uhat to 

teach 

Students should not make dec- 
isions at>out uhat they learn 



PostUnit 28: Did you find about 
this period in history 
interesting? Explain. 

I found it interesting 

Some parts not very interesting 

The uar itself 

The Soeton Tea Party 

Story about Paul Revere 

The amendements 

The "tax simulation" exercise 



4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 



PostUnit 1: Uhat do you think 
history is? 

Uhat happened in the past 
Most important things in the 
past 

Things that changed the world 
Dates we write down 



PostUnit 2: Uhy do you think 
they teach you about history in 
school? 

To know about how the country 

came to be 
It can help you get a job 
So you know what happened in 

the past and why 
Helps correct problems from the 

past 

You may want to be an historian 
Uhere else would you learn it 
I not sure 
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TABLE 4 (continutd) 



Studtnts Barry Abigail Adam Lorrie Frederic lara TOTAL 

Achitveotnt H H M M L L 

PostUnit 3: How might learning 
history help you in your life 
away from school? 

Helps you in school * - - 1 • 1 2 

Helps you in life in general 1 - - • 1 • 2 

You could quiz your friends • 1 - • - . - 1 

Help your own kids when they're --•••11 
in school 

So you can tell your parents - - 1 - - • 1 

what you learned 

Pm not sure 1-1-114 
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TABLE 5. SILVER 8URDETT AND GINN TEST RESULTS; PALMER'S CLASS 



Palmer's Class* (H-2S) 



35 Multipte Choice Items 



Mean Raw Scora (Percentage Correct) 



27,6 



(79%) 



High Score (Percentage Correct) 



(97%) (n=3) 



Lou Score (Percentage Correct) 



13 



(37%) <n=1) 



Median Score (Percentage Correct) 



28,5 



(81%) 



Kote: Statistical tests were insignificant. 

*Palner did not give point scores for essay 
questions, only ••credit" or "partial credit" 
assessments. Eighteen of the 25 students received 
full credit for their essay responses; the 
remaining seven received partial credit. 
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Appendix F 



References For Materials Used In The Unit 
Printed Mat erialj 

Prlmnry textbook: The Uniied States Yesterday and Today, (1988). 

Morristown (NJ): Silver Burdett and Ginn. 

Supplementary textbook: Our Country ' s History , (1981). Austin (TX) : 

S teck - Vaughn/Scho las t ic . 

Other books : 

Avi. (198^). The fighting ground. Uew York: Harper and Row. 

Fritz, J. (1975). Where was Patrick Henry on the 29th of May? New York: 
Coward-McCann. 

Fritz, J. (1976). Will you sign here, John Hancock? New York: Coward- 
McCann. 

Fritz, J. (J973). And then what happened, Paul Revere? New York: Coward, 
McCann and Geoghegan. 

Fritz, J. (1977). Can't you niake them behave. King George? New York: 
Coward, McCann, and Geoghegan. 

Griffin, J. (1977). Phoebe, the spy. New York: Scholastic. 

Gross, R. (1982). if you grew up with George Washington, New York: 
Scholastic . 

Ingraham, L. (1971). The album of the American revolution (pp. 9-21). New 
York: Franklin Watts. 

King, D.C. (198^). America's story: Forming a new nation. Book 2, Newton 
(MA) : Sundance . 

Levine, E. (1988). Secret missions: Four true life stories. New York: 
Scholastic . 

HcGovern, A. (1966). If you lived in colonial times. New York: Scholastic. 

McGovern, A. (1 975). Tlie .secret soldier; The story of Deboral} Sampson, New 
York: Scholastic. 

(1987). The men who were so panic struck. In M. Meltzer 

(Ed.), The American revolutionaries: A history in their own words, 
1750-1800, New York: Crowell. 

Audiovisual materials: 

America: Colonization to Constitution. (1972). Wasliington (DC): National 
Geographic Society. 

Becoming a nation, (1976/1978). Chicago: Society for Visual Education/ 
Singer Corp. AV Series. 
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Appendix H 

FREHCH RRD iRDIfln UJflR(1756-i763) 




Hnsujer true or False. 

George Washington ujas only tujenty-one 
Luhen he ujas an officer in the French 
and Indian Nar. t f 

France and Britain luere fighting this 
i^ar against each other. t f 

The French sought the aid of the 
Indians to help them fight the British. 

t f 

The British mere the colonists and the 
British soldiers sent over from Britian. 

t f 

The English controlled the land along 
the Atlantic Coast. t f 

The French had the land luest of the 
nilegheny Mountains and the city of 
Neuj Orleans. t f 

George Washington never lost a battle 
in all his military car^^r, t f 



The French built Fort Dusquesne after 
they ujon a battle in the Ohio Malleu. 

t f " 

British colonists outnumbered the 
French by tujo to one. t f 

; The French uiere luinning the ujar 
i because the colonists d\dn*t cars. 

King George sent over more troops of 
British soldiers to help fight the 
Indians and the French. t f 

The results of the Treaty ujers vary 
\ good for the French. t f ^ 

; The results of the Treaty ujere verM 
good for the British. t f " 

Britiain got all of North Rmerica east 
of the Mississippi. t F 

Britain also luon control over Canada. 

t f 

The frontier ujas cpen to the settlers 
again, because before they ujere not 
ailoLued past the Rliegheny Mountains. 

t f 

The colonists liked belonging to the 
Parliament. t f 

j Custom officers ujere very highly 
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rBSp&ct&d men by the colonists, t f 

Britlan expected the colonists to pay 
for the French and Indian War. t f 

British Parh'ament started to pass latu 
that helped British Trade but harmed 
the colonists. t f 

The Stamp Ret u.'as one of the 
Colonists favorite hobbies. t f 

Ms. thinks her s tudents are th 

most ujonderfui kids in ■■■■ School. 

t t 



h'LLHbL PnV S£5.00 FOR 
EHPERSES inCURRED BV THE 
FREHCH RHD IRDiRH LURR. 



PLERSE PflV S4.00 FOR HELIJ 
UniFORmS FOR THE BRITISH 
SOLDIERS. 



PLERSE PflVSS.OO FOR ITIORE 

RmuniTion for the soldiers 

UJHO fought in THE FREHCH RHD 
IRDIfln UJRR. 

PLERSE BUV S£.00 ITIORE FOOD 
FOR THE SOLDIERS VOU HAVE TO 
FEED THRT RRE STRVIHG UJITH VOU. 



' 3 9 & - 
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PLERSE PRV SLC30 FOR THE HEIU 

5TRHUJ THRT GOES IR THE REUJ 

BED VOU HHUE TO BUV FOR THE 

SOLDIERS THRT RRE STRViOG UJITH 
uni i 

PLER5E BUV S5.00 UJQRTH OF 
b^fimPS FOR TEA, SUGRR RHD 
OTHER FOOD GOODS THRT VOU 
lUILL. BE BUVIRG RT THE SUPPLV 
STOHE. 

FlERSE PflV VOUR TRHES!$35.00 

yOU HEED mORE PAPER, GLASS 
RHD LERD, PLEASE PflV THE TRH 
on THESE ITEmS FIRST. $6.00 

VOU REED mORE FOOD FOR VOUR 
FflmiLV, PLEASE PAV $4.00. 

VOU ARE BEIRG FIRED FOR THE 
PRAT THE COLORISTS PLAVED IR 
THE BOSTOR TEA PAATV. PflV 
$3.00 PER LB. OR RO TEA! 



VOU REED TO PRV FOR THE 
BRITISH SOLDIERS THRT RRE in 
VOUR CiTV. S15.00 

THE FRTHER OF VOUR FRiTliLV GOT 
SiCH RHD VOU mUST GET SOfTlE 

rriEDicinE FRom the doctor. 

SIh-.OO 

THE PLOUJ HORSE REEDS nEUJ 
SHOES. tHE BLflCHSmiTH CHRRGE 
!S S2.00 PER SHOE. 

THE VOUHGEST CHILD IH THE 
FflmiLV TOOK ILL. HE'S GOT 

pnEumonifl. he heeds hot ter? 

THERE'S R BOVCOTT. VOU BUV TER 
$15.00! 

THE sons OF LIBERTV RRE mflD 
RT VOU FOR BRERHinO THE 
BOVCOTT, VOU HflUE TO FIH THE 
FEnCE THEV TORE UP RnOTHER 
$25.00. 

HVilG GEORGE lURHTS SOfTiE OEIU 
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Appendix K 



Three cents 



White House Finished 



B. Arnold Dies: His 
Story 

^rrs-trS": trail r-* ^r'/zi o" -jer 

=1 I 3'*'i'ZSj Seiii r'i;?- '^p": c """Hi •■•as sc 

at'r i "-f^ '^■''i s^v-sr-a; — O'ths. 

f: i-i-^r.-ianrftt r :^-^r:'; •'. luoci-n iihz5r:s. z'sr. k.s 
zat^s a staiue "^ar p-t «i. Zii: zsns 
-I! "on s'rar'Z »:•••* "ar-.e hns 

E-£r;^c.:n -as lo-n :rt ^a*. 1^41. nt: 
a p^-jsie^'o-s fa—, y. i-j* sorn -js fat-ie^*s 
:'-:si.-iSss dc'vTi.l! a.-.d ris fatr.ie? 

5i:art=d "esi'/ilw drinkn?. Hz lender vjas th* 
^■T::ir *am!- r-sspectsd. fo** '.v-iaith or 
"©""c. It Vv»as ri:».v ^e.^'j ra^d for firs. 
^^^ri:l2 to w<L.k to tr* frcnt oew in the 
ih-^^c."^, r*Sfervad fo^ ror.orec families', 

^.s a -vounc bey S^nsdtct 'Ov«a- to 20 cJa.rin«gi 
t-j-cis Cnce. "ft rJimiftc orto tne tcp of a" 
iur"ir«gi nous€> v^nich tr.e firi^rniar. had 9ic'ian 

o*". ard — a:ked across a remainir*? Dftam. 
~^Zr:.\uj Entrecict mad^ It ac"*o$s <x\^kk} 
"e wantec to a darrna so.dier wnien h« 
?r5".« Mjas a v^f^u zocular 

:>o-:<. bscausft z-^ Jacat^«on''& 
"is rarir ? acts qualitt* clacks^ 
.'h.ir a tr«ra?- iS Oeipht Hve. 
^r. r.is T.otr<dr S Adams Lane 
:ird His fatner Da^an rrTtKin9 
— o'^c. -^a'.'-lw.. a"id sro""' h* c er. 
Ber.rC.ct. Teanc^htle. was '.vtr.<in9 at his 
^-c*. *^r Latr.rco s h:us«s n Nev.' Ha'.*«n, tz 
14 -'.*Dt 0'j.t :f r^o'^'i f^Ouilr. ?2ned:ct's 

sister. Harra.-. had taken :».«=r t'-:i= 
^o-ss. c«:o-.. thr Fe^outizn startso 
5rn£«d:ct ^as sent :ff to ficht. j-st as he 
'ar drear.-ied £ut thr battle er.ded i-ifore 
S^fit^'C*: e'.»rrj "^'iacei the battlea"*0-"»ds 
renedct --as zis:o«-a;ei. 




3 e ■ C 



■a. ■ — •< 



•~e a:t'*'4 



••eta^'j. am 



r:e haa " 
1 a iar^'i s-.~" 
• : -3 u f'^ a T" s f ' e ' ! 



. a. ■ r -x. 



»:a~s.' 
In rr" - 



r- e n e : 



■"2 Jt a :e~«iz!rt .I 'ed t'-i 
"is r"i iiri:or d"*'=:ar.~s 'a: 
a — o s ^ to — e t " u e I ' 0 i = . 

* I • d ■= I -, _ . j3 1 « I . 

Sist:.-. a-z t-e fi-^-^t sr.rts 
— e^e rn-ar a!: .ey r. -^er. 
t~e ~e*— s raaihed Ha'-'e*"!. 
■ rn ~" i5 1 ; a t e ■ 'J " e a d e i r- s t P" z 1 3 
There 'vas a tr".«- rne^'rn? 
-^hle the trrotis v"ere bei~9 
S German 5^aephe^da far 
aaie. Inquire at 33 QaU St., 
H UJashtngtan Bv^e* i.SQ 
daUar& each negatiatable* 
H fa 6 lueeks aid. 
^ead:«d. They iftciced that the 
_e::ingtop affair mignt ^ust be a 

Murder 




T-iino" 



* a c a s 



On King Street 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



a.ts'j an: d^d should =0 o^. -.a^s he 
^"■z.^CrO 3o:o-e. Wcostar. in char=*s :- r-^. 

a?"*^"? •"c.r^ an mrrrssiin ;n f -e -sss 
:-^^r ~iii:a. rf^tups na.:; 5^ tr.-s • 'a'.j 

-4ra- i- r-ai-^z*: b-n -ar p<f--;ru; s.:r. irS 

r^-'tsr. a-, ro"*" ' czviC^^ orza. . z 
:r.r-.-. -^•-'i szr^v. r-5.t : a- --i- 

...=.5 =orir Tri^rc '»-as n: o-f i-^r. 

Tfr s-:- d -i^s up:p ar'":-!"'? 
a*: : r i-i-^o^a. s-uc-: 

: " ' = ■: : rri — a - d p r o f - r 



ar— 3 a-d am— unj-i^n 
- - 





^■isr.r.3 '".r: -he nai »''ay. ''5- "'-a' au"r. 
:r rO- assa^ T a 3^\tsh r"o--r = ss" E-r.an 
:nr of Thi iim—a-dsrs. ir^i: ""I ::rri^ 
p '-^ -a — n-e rrra.t ^rfo-a.' a* z --^ 

rn3'bment-*& arbar^ £iSi 

plants, treE5» and 
seeds avaiLatiie. Pear 
trees naiu onlfi HU 
cents half --grauin. 

— Q.-essEd !-'* — e^* 

3 a"d — hrn -e la— •= :u: r-= ■•■as 

n -IS f"il d^ess -"ifo'^m W"? e r-=ni: :^ anr 

— a i-'^d z*.*^^ tz "he '.vincou, a.'d o:!- =c la*. 
-e sav.' tra.t aM his rn=n -e^* i€;ri = 
d a: 9-'*pr-irT. ha han:2ec h:s s'.vcr: *: ? . 
^ l^r, Fo"*' '^:c:nce.'*c«3A, ojitr its li^nt-^ 
suipy ar'^is ard ammun:-:irn. -as n t-a 

3oJ~n5ct-c^t. an? rti^r.'s 3rae'' Mcuritai- Eo'^s. 
Iz M.-*asn t c ear tc wnich of tres^ ji^o^zs it 
reoi-ged. tut at least it wasr^.'t urd=r^ 
=:^it sh ro^trtf. 

Ernsdict saiiec a caatwrsd 5>its:-. 
-essal t:- tha gar'^iscn at Sc. ^.o-ns :n 
-o^'har-i part g*^ Lak« Charrpia-n ^-are 
a surrr'S** attack, and took t^-^ sa^r scr- 
an t «:aDtu..'*«c a a.'^^ja siooc •.v-h t-o irass 
ta.Ti:ns With tris sutcas, hs sett^jc dcvv^ 
t: i--setir.g 20=— man-s^ ard s-jiZ^^*rs\^9 *is 
at — V Sudiie^l'r. Crlcnei Hinrr.a- 
Do-nstt c--t ar'^i'-ec to take c:m^.a-d 
-:rr. Tic c>" dart cia. ^hftn ^'^a5sac"JaS<;*:ts sant 
a «t:rn^!ttae t: ctnfirm >t; Ee^^sii:- 'aa^'^ad 
-•s -as second. Eenedict daca^a: ha -.'^rui: 
:a sacrnc to "o ma. ^'assac-usa•:ts 
s-o-j-'t -a-*a ^i-er- hirn .i:D - r-^r dd-'t 
^^U5•: h'm Cna of Eeriscitt's -^ost 
s_::=ss-« battlas. b^^t als: o-a ; " 'i-e 
'-•:st ns--;-; avants t'^at ^airsr.ad zz hr.*^ 

r-an^.jcr ^e": '.<?rzi'<? fo- a 0-9 
*: n':a ur;t I -js ro — e"* c^atuair ra"5 a'^c 



->fa -a: a: h:"«a"ar -a -a: -a^^-'a-:. 
="a9 = '^ c-JZC'r.-i. a ':r,, 

it j.st ;ot t:o t:u?- -rr ranaocr 
^'"Piclt. Ha .,ust '::ul:n- *hiri-- of M.*-at -a 

New York Stock 
Exchange Founded 

» ha • C'£ s n:*;.' a'.'araiia 
s-a-a--rad'n;. 5aa =ir. S~j3K3. 
:o_d :o ^.z bac:rr.a ^ha rasp act ad. to — a^-_ 




Vnuna Rrabian caits 
available. Unm paunch 
eacn« rbegatbataaie. 
Six to eigtit tueeUs aid. 
Eighteen avaiiabie. 
RSusa avaiiabla: 
tuiarkt':i-fis;E four tvua 
six LueeH aid iambs, 
a*^ai(at3&B at sbxt^ 
cents per pair, negatiatablc. Seess 
/sajbine, f'lftsj cents scare/ fi f tij cents 
bead. 

E-anad:«:t -^a-'i t-atc-s '■a't*-? 

^"a :c;t-:-'a-": -a."* b_t :aa: = 

r: -:-a ziunt^v 30 —ha* 'a-:ui: n:r— a-r ta 
:-a -;c"»asT aii or -.--iaszn, — {=r.:: a-:-«a- v 
:a t-a -irhas- art of n^rz-s". 5ana-z 

:ai::a: r.a ".'lair as- 'ha Er :.s- *: :■ - ^a 

Tr.ar. -a -«:■-:: -au- I'a"- :a--a --as- 

='«t —a- E a." a rill vas <- : r.% - a - ••s ; - 

..ast ^t^-a- -ha d -fi:u;tr :r 

Z''j'z^z\ :- ---iast =:i--:. Ea-ariit ca^ar! ^.r zr r 

'ittirs 5:: a r-^:t sh s:l-:ar. "a.izr =t-.j^a 

-r-zz'k *-a— r- a sac^at rcza .•^•*:a'" r-a 

5^it sh -at a^r^aar to lav ta- .sa^-: 

:o--ds ^^o^ h-s sa^^ cas »-a askad •■i.-^ 

fif-aari t-^o-sani!'. -a -e-- r--: ac^o*. 

nrdra was ra.n? ao^q. in a .v.-ssirr 
:a i-a^ so-*a sac^at late'^s :o "is ^a-a'-a . 
"ta ma- so~a '^~a^)ca- g^arrs. I^^a —as 
--aar n? a Hassian s ^ackat. a-d -^i-d^a o 
r.jr-. of o=s missic-n re ^as t-e" to d t-ar 
tre ?uar*d5 -were ^'a-rr ots Fntra' -^as nat 
an axteriancec sp-a- They askad -i— ■ to 
'"la'-ove -is ilcthas, a'^d when :o:-3 ».vara 
r*<a---Owe3, thay fourd tne S4*:^et lase-^s 
"icdan tne'^e. He *-as rut ir. p-^iscn Fiiz^-'^ 
rara* -0 faal str'^y for him. he -as s: 
talantad n art, an: man^ of-e:* vvays, ant 
-a -:*as GFuy co.n? hiS dut-,, paoola -htuQ't. 
Ha was han-ged as a sp?. ^aorla ir^med-at v 
^ar.ted to 9et at Frr.oid, for bai^g a traittr 
ano laadif^g ^r-dre to ^is ieath. Ee'^ecii': 
anc h,s '.vfa Pe^^a ^vant t: En?lan: to tai-- 
— it" tha Kircj. "'"^"e zuean :iKe3 Fa3?r. a.-d 
ti^es ^/>v>ara of tar sean at tha palaca. Tha 

n= ard 3aned-ct — e**e tal^in*? abtu- 
st-^atagias. --hin ■-e^*.s cama -hat -ha 
ri'^it sh -ar sur^e-darad. *-a r;= a-d 
Bana-jct agraad axacty, t-e -a^ czulint ba 
?«.'ar ^-e <nz sad ^e ^o-.d^'t at z br 
rvar Eu- it -as 

3ar.ad-ct — e-t htrr,^- ro "-^av.* 'i o^k ^-a 
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ujAS opr«ffff«d by «M«rvbodv arouod him. 
H« has hved in N«uj York up until his 
death t^esterdas morning, 

NYSE; Continued 

*r.".= E has c-ly accapUd h^is stzc< so fa*" 

ma&ua's ITIears: Tma cents share 

M: ot!-«sir iJ-f ir-^ato-' is av^aiiatle y^t, sires 
"c ':'"azi!"9 ""as yet 50-« cn. "^rmrr-^ow's 
••=r-SDaD£p — iM Ti ZINC'S! r-ore nr'o^rria :i: n 
l U a^«s! to a 9:0c 3*a^:!* wi:n- 'cm -rh 




Appendix L 

Name 




Silver Burdett & Ginn Social Studies 

LESSON 1 " 
PRACTICE MASTER 



USING VOCABULARY 

► Read each sentence below. Write True if the statement is true 
and False if it is false. If the statement is false, rewrite the 
sentence so that it uses the underlined term correctly. 

1. Colonists were to pay taxes to help support the British 

government. 

2. The First Continental Congress was the British lawmaking body. 

. 3. Groups known as Committees of Correspondence kept colonists 

informed, 

4. The colonists taxed imports sent to the British. 

5. The British Tea Company had a monopoly on tea, which helped 

colonists. 

6. Patrick Henry was a member of Parliament . 

7. Many colonists decided to boycott British goods because they liked 

the British taxes. 

USING VISUALS 

► Each event described below is on the time line on page 144 in 
your textbook. On the lines after the events, write the years in 
which they happened. On the lines to the left of the events, 
number the events in the order in which they happened. 

a. Five Boston citizens died because the British soldiers became 

fearful and fired into th^ crowd. 

b. These acts allowed the British to close the port of Boston, and 

end self-government in Massachusetts. 

c. The colonies and Britain won the lands of North America 

from the French. 

d. The Sons of Liberty dressed up like Indians and dumped 

British tea into Boston Harbor. 

USING THINKING SKILLS 

► Answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 

1. Describe how the tea boycott changed the lives of the colonists in Boston. 

2. Suppose that the British had removed the tax on tea. Do you think that the history 
of Boston and of the colonies would have been different? Explain. 



Use with textbook pages l-i2-l46. 



Name 



Silver Burdett & Ginn Social Studies 




iiSSON 2 
PRACTICE MASTER 



USING VOCABULARY 

Tem^nce' '''''' "^'"'^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^'-P'-te each 

"s"'" i„d^'''^' Continental Congress LoyaHsts 
ItZTZ I'tdependence Declaration of Independ 
rreambie revolution 

Colonists seemed ready to fight for their (1) 



ence 



Great Britain. The war began when the British met with a group of 
(2) 

at Lexington. Representatives at the 

^0 continue the war. Not all colonists 



from 



agreed. Some, called (4) 
George III. But the (5) . 



British rule won out. On July 4, 1776, Congress passed the 
(6) . 



wanted to support King 
who wanted freedom from 



-. The (7) 



document was its introduction. The document stated the 

~" by the colonies. 

USING VISUALS 

^ ' Picture on page 148 in your textbook to answer the 

following questions. 



to this 



reasons behind the 



1. What are the men in the lower left 



comer of the picture doing? 



2. Which are the colonists and which are the British soldiers 
you tell? 



in this picture? How can 



ERIC 



USING THINKING SKILLS 

► Answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 

1. ^'Wch title do you think best suits the war'' Warnf rnHor^^„<^^ 

Revolution, or Revolutionary War" Whv" Independence, American 

'* Han'^ock?'" """^^ ^^^^^^ ^^--^ Adams and John 

3. Do you think that the Minutemen did what needPri to be 



done at Lexington? Ex-plain 
Use with textbook pages U'-m. 37 
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LESSON 3 
PRACTICE MASTER 



USING VOCABULARY 

► Fill in the missing letters to complete the words in the sentences 
below. 

1. The United States navy was helped by p 

small ships owned by individuals. 

2. In September 1783, Britain and the United States began peace talks. A year later 
they signed a peace t 

3. The s were German soldiers paid by the British to 

fight Americans. 

USING VISUALS 

► Use the drawing on pages 154 and 155 to answer the following 
questions. 

1. When did the battles of Princeton and Trenton take place? 



2. In what direction did Washington and his troops move when they left Trenton? 



3. Describe the route that Washington took to Nassau Hall. 



4. What happened at Nassau Hall? : 

USING THINKING SKILLS 

► Answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 

1. What was Washington's plan for defeating the British? 

2. What was the British plan for winning the war? 

3. Describe the part American women played in the war. 

4. Why, do you think, did the Americans finally win the war? 




Use with textbook pages 152-161. 
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VOCABULARY 
PRACTICE MASTER 



► Match each term with its definition. Write the letter in the blank. 
Use the Glossary In your textbook. 



1. 


Colonists who wanted to break away from Britain 


a* 


Loyalists 


o 


A privately owned, armed ship having government 


b. 


independence 




permission to attack enemy ships 










c. 


imports 


3- 


Goods brought into the country from another 


d. 


boycott 




country 


4. 


A written agreement between two countries 


e. 


Patriots 


5- 


Freedom from the control of another person or 


f. 


revolution 




country 




Preamble 


6- 


Introduction to the Declaration of Independence 


h. 


privateer 


7. 


An army of citizens who said they were ready to 




treaty 




fight *'with a minute's warning" 




Minutemen 


8. 


Colonists who supported the king of England 







i 



9, A sudden, complete political change 
10, To stop buying 



► Challenge: Make up a sentence using the terms independence 
and Patriots. 



er|c 



Isc with textbook pages 
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Important events took place at the following places during the 
Revolutionary War. Use the Gazetteer in your textbook to fill in 
the latitude and longitude of the places. Then locate and label 
each place on the map at the left. 



PLACE 
GEOGRAPHY 
PRACTICE MASTgP 



LAT. G LONG. CD 



1. Charleston, 
South Carolina 

2. Concord, • 
Massachusetts 

3. Fort 
Ticonderoga, 
New York 

4. New York City, 
New York 

5. Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania 

6. Saratoga, New 
York 

7. Savannah. 
Georgia 

8. Yorktown, 
Virginia 

9. Cowpens, South 
Carolina 

10. Wilmington, 
North Carolina 



IMPORTANT EVENTS 
OF THE 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
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Use with textbook pages 142-163. 
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LESSON 1 
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USING VOCABULARY 

► Read each sentence below. Write True if the statement is true 
and False if it is false. If the statement is false, rewrite the 
sentence so that it uses the underlined term correctly. 

1. The Articles of Confederation were a collection of newspaper 

stories about the Revolutionary War. 

2. During the time of the Revolutionary War territories did not have 

the same rights as states. 

3» Many countries have a constitution that is a written record of the 

laws that govern the people, 

4. In a confederation , the central government has complete power, 

5. Shays's Rebellion showed Americans that the central government 

needed more power, 

USING VISUALS 

► Each event described below is on the time line on page 166 in 
your textbook. On the lines after the events, write the years in 
which they happened. On the lines to the left of the events, 
number the events in the order in which they happened. 

a. Farmers, trying to keep their land, rebelled against the 

government. 

b. George Washington becomes President in New York City. 



c. This uprising, called the Whiskey Rebellion, involved farmers 

who refused to pay taxes. 

d. Our nation*s first constitution went into effect. 

USING THINKING SKILLS 

► Answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 

1. Why was it hard to trade and travel between states while the Articles of 
Confederation was in eflFect? 

2. Why did Congress choose a confederation form of government during the American 
Revolution? 



Use with textbook pages I64-I6'' 
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LESSON 2 
PRACTICE MASTER 



USING VOCABUJ-aRY 

► Fill in the blanks with the word or words that best complete each* 
sentence. 



republic 
executive 



federaliam 
Judiciary 



separation of powers 
checks and balances 



legislature Congress 
amendments ratify 

When writing a new constitution, members wanted to divide the government into 

three branches, the (1) , also known as the 

(2) , to make laws; the (3) 



, to interpret the 



to carry out the laws; and the (4) 

laws. This idea, called (5) would keep any one part 

from becoming too strong. Each branch could check on the other through the system 

of (6) (7) or 

changes, to the Constitution could be added as the country grew and changed. In 
order for the Constitution to become law, nine states needed to 

(8) it. This Constitution made sure that the United 

States form of government would continue to be a (9) 

It would also be one based on (10) 



the sharing of 



power between the states and central government. 
USING VISUALS 

► Use the illustration on page 169 in your textbook to answer the 
following question. 

I. Describe one way that the executive branch checks the power of the legislative 
branch. 



USING THINKING SKILLS 

► Answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 

1. Which branch of the government would you most like to be a part of, the legislative, 
executive, or judicial? Why? 

2. Why was it a good idea for the national government to collect taxes and print money 
instead of the states? 



42 



Use with textbook pages 16^-170. 
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LESSON 3 
PRACTICE MASTER 



USING VOCABULARY 

► Fill in the missing letters to complete the words in the sentences 
below. 

1. Every 10 years the government counts people in a e 

2. United States Senators have r of 6 years. 

3. Each state legislature chooses r to elect the 

President and Vice President. 

4. An amendment can a an earlier amendment. 

5. A person who tries to overthrow the government commits 

6. The first ten amendments are known as the 
USING VISUALS 

► Use the picture on page 171 to answer the following questions. 

I* The person shown here wrote the Bill of Rights. Who is he? 



2. What items of his clothing would tell you that he was from an earlier time? 



USING THINKING SKILLS 
► Answer the following questions on a separate sheet of paper. 

1. According to Article I of the Constitution, how many Senators should, we now have 
in Congress? 

2. Think of a group you belong to. Does it have a president? How is the power divided? 

3. At present, a person must be born in the United States to be President. Do you think 
this is a good law, or should the Constitution be amended to allow foreign-born 
persons to become Pr*»sident? Explain. 



Use with textbook pages ri-r6. 
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LISSON 4 
PRACTICE MASTER 



USING VOCABULARY 

► Fill in the blanks with the word or words that best complete each 
sentence. 

inauguration precedent secretaries Cabinet 
Bank of the United States mint political parties 
Federalists Democratic-Republicans Whiskey Rebellion 

1- One of the first formed was the 

^ who supported a strong central government. 

2. The party supported giving power to the states. 

3. A person becomes a government officer during a ceremony called a(n) 



4. Heads of Congressional departments are called and 

they become part of a President's ^ 

5. When a branch of the government does something that may serve as a model for the 
future, a(n) is being set. 

6- Part of the job of the was to help the government 

borrow money. 

7. A _ is <i place where coins are made. 

8. In the , farmers refused to pay taxes on whiskey. 

USING VISUALS 

► Use the picture on page 177 in your textbook to answer the 
following question. 



!• Where is Washington in this picture? 

USING THINKING SKILLS 

► Answer the following question on a separate sheet of paper. 

1, When Supreme Court justices are appointed, they serve for life. Do you think there 
should be an age when a justice must retire? Explain. 



O l$e with textbook pases 1*^-181. 1 ^ * 
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VOCABULARY 
PRACTICE MASTER 



► Match each term with its definition. Write the letter in the blank. 
Use the Glossary in your textbook. 



1. 


An example to follow in the future 


a. 


republic 


2. 


A government ruled by the people through elected 


b. 


mint 




representatives 


c. 


term 


3. 


Cancel 


d. 


Cabinet 


4. 


The time during which an oflEicial may hold office 


e. 


federalism 


5. 


A government in which the central government has 
only those powers given to it by the states 


f. 


judiciary 


6. 


A place where coins are made 


g- 


precedent 




A sharing of power between the states and the 
central government 


h. 

! ^* 


amendment 
repeal 


8. 


The branch of government that has the power to 


1 


confederation 



decide the meaning of the laws 

9. A group of advisers to the President of the United 
States 

10. A formal correction or change in a law 



^ Challenge: Make up a sentence using the terms amendment and 
repeal. 




U$€ with textbook pages 16h-183. 
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► The following cities are capitals of five of the original states of 
the United States. Use the Gazetteer in your textbook to find the 




latitude and longitude for each city. Then locate and label the PLACE 
cities on the map below. OEOORAPHY 
^ PRACTICE MASTER 

LAT. 9 LONG. X 
!• Concord, New Hampshire 

2. Hartford, Connecticut 

3. Providence, Rhode Island 

4. Albany, New York 

5. Trenton, New Jersey 




^ 46 Use with textbook pages 164- 183. < 
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SILVER BURDETT & GINN SOCIAL STUDIES 



_ Part A /Multiple Choice 

There are four choices for each of the following test items. Each choice 
has a letter in front of it Fill in the answer space that has the same 
letter as the answer that you picked. 



1. A complete, often violent, change in government is called a 

(a) separation (b) revolution (c) proclamation (d) republic, (p. 151) 

2, The British lawmaking body was and still is called (a) Congress 

(b) Parliament (c) the Senate (d) Executives, (p. 143) 

3- Colonial groups that kept in contact and sent letters to each other 
called themselves the (a) Committees of Correspondence * 
(b) Committee of Rights (c) Pen Pals (d) Continental 
Congress, (p. 145) 

4. The act of throwing British tea overboard was known as (a) Liberty 
Night (b) the Boston Tea Harbor (c) the Boston Tfea Party (d) Paul 
Reveres Ride. (p. r42) 

5. The first meeting of representatives from the colonies was held in 
Philadelphia and was known as the (a) Cabinet Meeting 

(b) Industrial Revolution (c) First Continental Congress 
(d) Minutemen. (p. 146) 

6. Colonial farmers and other citizens who were ready to fight "with a 
minute s warning" were called (a) regulars Qi) militia (c) Minutemen 
(d) rangers, (p. 147) 

?• The first shots of the Revolutionary War were fired at (a) Concord 
(b) Boston (c) Lexington (d) Fort Ticonderoga- (p. 147) 

8. The Second Continental Congress picked the Commander in Chief 
of the Continental Army, who was (a) Thomas Paine (b) George 
Washington (c) Ethan Allen (d) none of the above, (p. 152) 

9* A smaU booklet called Common Sense, which made more and more 
people favor independence from England, was written by 
(a) George Washington (b) John Hancock (c) Ben Franklin 
(d) Thomas Paine, (p. 149) 

10. The document that stated the reasons for the desire of the 
American colonies to be independent oi British control was the 
(a) Bill of Rights (b) Declaration of Independence (c) grandfather 
clause (d) poll tax. (p. I49) 



1. @ ® © (D 

2. ® ® © ® 

3. ® ® © @ 

4. @ ® © ® 

5. ® ® © ® 

6. ® ® © ® 

7. ® ® © @ 

8. ® ® © ® 

9. ® ® © ® 

10. ®®©® 




11. 


The introduction to the Declaration of Independence is called (a) a 
Statement of Rights (b) Ust of George Hi's wrongs (c) a Statement of 
Independence (d) the Preamble, (p. U9) 


11. 


® ® ©® 


12. 


Americans who still supported King George m in 1776 were known 
as (a) Hessians (b) Loyalists (c) Protestants (d) .Minutemen. (p. US) 


12. 


® ® ©® 


13. 


German soldiers hired to fight for the British were called 
(a) Loyalists (b) privateers (c) Hessians (d) militia, (p. 153) 


13. 


® ® ©® 


14. 


The battle that showed that the .\mericans had a good chance of 
winning was (a) Saratoga (b) Trenton (c) Lexington 
(d) Yorktown. (p. 156) 


14. 


® ® © @ 


15. 


Privately owned armed ships having their BovemmenLq' rM^rmi^sirtn 
to attack enemy ships were called (a) warships (b) pirate ships 
(c) privateers (d) barges, (p. 157) 


15. 


® ® ©@ 


16. 


Paul Revere and Patrick Henry are examples of (a) Loyalists 
G)) Tbries (c) Redcoats (d) Patriots, (p. 149) 


16. 


® ® © ® 


17. 


The coloixists reacted to taxes and monopolies by (a) voting 
(b) boycotting (c) striking (d) approving (p. 144) 


17. 


@ ©•© ® 


18. 


British General Comwallis surrendered at (a) Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania (b) .Morristown, New Jersf y (c) Atlanta, Georgia 
(d) Yorktown, Virginia, (p. 158) 


18.®®©® 


19. 


The Declaration of Independence is so important because (a) it 
lowered taxes (b) it serves as a guide to all freedom-loving people 
(c) it paid all war debts (d) none of the above, (p. i49) 


19. 


® ® ©@ 


20. 


The Revolutionary War was ended by a (a) tax (b) boycott (c) treaty 
(d) monopoly, (p. 161) 


20. 


® ® © @ 


Part R/F&ciiy 







Answer thefoUowing questions vxith complete seruences. 
Use a separate sheet of paper 



1. What did the colonists mean by **no taxation without 
representation?*' 

2. Explain the role of women in the American Revolution. 

3. Explain the role of blacks in the American Revolution. 

4. Why did ail colonists not support independence from England? 

5. How did George Washington hope to win the war? 



16.; 



SILVER BURDETT & GINN SOCIAL STUDIES 

MASTER 

— Part C/SkiUs 

Use the paragraph below to complete sentences 1-15. 

George HI, the king of Great Britain, said something had to be taxed to prove ohat the 
British government had the right to tax the American colonists. So there was still a small 
tax on tea. But the colonists remained firm and would not pay any tax passed by Parlia- 
ment. Colonial women refused to buy or serve tea. That meant the Brithh merchants 
were not selling much tea, so the cost of tea was lowered greatly. The British thought the 
colonists would surely buy tea now. But they were wrong. The colonists still refused to 
buy tea. Late one night the Sons of Liberty dressed up as Indians and dumped more than 
300 chests of tea into Boston Harbor. This action was called the Boston Ttea Party. The 



British government was very angry, lb punish the colonists for the Boston Ttea Party, the 
government passed what the colonists called the'lntolerable Acts.. 



1. 


A tax was placed on tea because (a) the government needed the 
money (b) the price of tea was too low (c) the king wanted to prove 
the British government had the right to tax the colonists (d) the 
colonists wanted to help George m. 


1. 


® 


® 


© 


® 


2. 


The colonists did not buy tea because (a) they did not like tea 

(b) there was no tea available (c) they refused to pay the tax on tea 

(d) they did not have the money. 


2. 


® 


® 


© 


® 


3. 


An effect of the colonists' refiisal to buy tea was that (a) George m 
came to visit them (b) the merchants were not selling much tea 

(c) the king of Great Britain decided to remove the tax on tea 

(d) many colonists moved back to Ekigland. 


3. 


® 


® 


© 


® 


4. 


The cause for lowering the cost of tea was that (a) George m 
wanted the colonists to have a tea party (b) the merchants were not 
selling much tea (c) IWiament did not need the money (d) the 
Indians dressed up ^ Sons of Liberty. 




® 


® 


© 


® 


5. 


After the cost of tea was lowered, (a) the merchants made a lot of 













money G>) the colonists decided to buy the tea (c) the tax was 
removed from tea (d) the colonists still refused to buy the tea* 

6. After the Boston Tfea Party, the British government (a) was very 
happy (b) was very angry (c) ran out of tea (d) ended the tax on 
tea. 




?• As a result of the Boston Tfea Party, (a) Parliament stopped the tax 
on tea (b) the tax on tea was made larger (c) the colonists began to 
buy more tea (d) the Intolerable Acts were passed, 

8. After Parliament kept a small tax on tea (a) women boycotted tea 

(b) colonists bought more tea (c) colonists were pleased that the 
price of tea went down (d) women joined together to buy as much 
tea as possible before the prices went up. 

9. An effect of the tea tax was (a) the British merchants sold more tea 
Ob) the Sons of Liberty dumped more than 300 chests of tea into 
Boston Harbor (c) more colonists bought tea (d) Parliament did 
away with the tax. 

10. After the cost of tea was lowered by British merchants (a) more 
colonists bought tea than ever before (b) demand for tea went up 

(c) the colonists thought they had a w^on a victory over the British 

(d) the Boston Tea Party took place. 

IX. Which of the following events happened first? (a) The tax on tea 
(b) The Boston Tea Psirty (c) The boycott of tea (d) The cost of tea 
was lowered. 

12- Which of the following events happened last? (a) The tax on tea 

(b) The tea boycott (c) The Boston Tfea Party (d) The Intolerable 
Acts, 

13. Which of the following events happened first? (a) Colonial women's 
boycott of tea (b) The Intolerable Acts (c) The Boston Tfea Party 

(d) The cost of tea dropped. 

14. The British government is called^the (a) Congress (b) Cabinet 

(c) Parliament (d) British Party, 

15. The colonists thought the Intolerable Acts were passed to (a) help 
the colonists (b) punish the colonists (c) punish the British (d) help 
the British king. 
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